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NUMBER 2 


Che March of Events 


HIS session of Congress has done 
nothing spectacular. It has been a 
session mainly of commonplace 

routine, and little work of great value, aside 
from routine, has been completed. The two 
most pressing large subjects, currency reform 
and tariff reduction, had not been practically 
dealt with when this was written. The one 
had been much discussed, the other dodged. 
There is no doubt that the people will endorse 
the Administration’s policies at the polls this 
vear, but the present Republican majority in 
the House seems likely to be cut down, 
because it did too little. 

During the session, few of the President’s 
important specific recommendations have 
become laws. Yet the President, by his inces- 
sant energy, has dominated Congress and he 
has been the strongest force in his party and in 
the government in shaping legislative tenden- 
cies and in mapping out programmes for the 
future. By reason of his insistence and _ his 
dominant influence, there has come a great 
change in the attitude of Congress toward 
several large policies. 

First and foremost, the attitude of Congress 
toward corporations has changed. Thev are 
not likely to be “bled” again for campaign 
funds, nor to exert so strong an influence on 
legislation as has long been their habits. In 
the next place the attitude of Congress and of 
the people towards our land — our natural 
resources —has_ greatly changed. All the 
while, too, our place of importance among the 
nations has risen; and a more liberal and intel- 
ligent foreign policy is approved by the Senate. 
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and progressive changes, 
the principles that the President stands for 
have won their way, even if most of his recom- 
mendations of specific legislation have been 
disregarded. 

The significant changes are continuous, too, 
such as the increasing restlessness of both 
branches of Congress under oligarchical 
leadership; the growth of a new kind of attention 
to the people’s rights wherever they have been 
ridden over by corporations or by violators 
of law; and, a general loosing of old party 
bonds and methods. 

No strong leaders have been developed in 
either party during this Congress at either 
end of the capitol. The men to whom the 
public looks for leadership now are else- 
where — Mr. Taft in the Cabinet, . Mr. 
Bryan “at large,’ Governor Hughes at Albany, 
and Governor Johnson at St. Paul. It would 
be a piece of good fortune if the legislative 
branch of the Government should this fall be 
reinforced with stronger men—men_ who 
can shape policies and do constructive work. 
May it not be that the present Congressional 
methods discourage such a degree of independ- 
ence as leadership demands? 

No disorganized army ever necded a great 
leader as the Democratic party now needs one, 
nor ever offered such a chance for leadership. 
If a strong man were to arise who were in 
dead earnest about immediate tariff-reduction 
and who would refrain from befogging the 
subject with a cloud of generalities about vague 
or obsolete subjects, he could put a new 
quality into the political atmosphere. 


In these important 
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ID JAYNE HILL 
TO GERMANY AGAIN RAISED THE QUES- 
OF RESIDENCES FOR OUR AMBASSADORS 
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MR. ALBERT K. SMILEY 


BY WHOSE HOSPITALITY A NOTABLE PEACE CONFERENCE IS HELD AT LAKE MOHONK, N. Y., EVERY SI 
AND A CONFERENCE FOR THE UPLIFTING OF THE INDIANS AND OTHER DEI 
[See “7 





JULIA WARD HOWE 


MRS. 
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MR. JOHN BIGELOW 


THE DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR, DIPLOMAT, AND CITIZEN OF NEW YORK WHO LATELY EDITED “THE LET- 
TERS AND LITERARY MEMORIALS OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN”? AND WHO, AT THE AGE OF NINETY-ONE, IS 
STILL ACTIVE AS THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

(See “The March of Events." ] 





SIR ROBERT HART 
WHO RECENTLY RETIRED FROM THE POST OF INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF 
CUSTOMS OF CHINA, IN WHICH HE HAD SERVED FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS 





DR. ROBERT KOCH 


THE GREAT GERMAN BACTERIOLOGIST WHO RECENTLY VISITED THE UNITED STATES 


[See ‘The / ch of Events.”} 
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MR. C. RANN KENNEDY 


WHOSE PLAY “ THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE” IS A SUCCESSFUL EFFORT AT SERIOUS DRAMATIC WORK 
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DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


WHOSE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF INVESTIGATION AS THE HEAD OF THE CHEMICAL LAB- 
ORATORY OF THE DEPART! JT OF AGRICULTURE LED TO THE PASSAGE OF THE PURE 
FOOD LAW AND HAS BUILT UP A FOOD CONSCIENCE IN THE MINDS OF THE PEOPLE 
[See The March of Events." | 
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THE CORNER OF BROADWAY AND WALL STREET 
NO. I WALL ST., THE BUILDING IN THE CENTRE OF THE PICTURE, STANDS ON GROUND RECENTLY SOLD FOR $750 
A SQUARE FOOT, A VALUE LARGELY DUE TO THE CONCENTRATION OF FINANCIAL BUSINESS IN THIS SECTION. THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANKIS THE BUILDING ON THE LEFT AND THE SPIRE OF TRINITY CHURCH IS IN THE FOREGROUND 
[See page 10375.) 
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AS THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS APPROACH 


S THE national conventions come near, 
the people measure with increasing 
accuracy the several possible nominees. It 
is a very strange thing how, out of the immeas- 
urable mass of comment, praise, blame, more 
or less inaccurate biography and gossip, and 
an infinite deal of mere froth — how out of 
all this fact, fancy, rumor, perversion, and 
distortion, the public mind at last comes to 
make a very clear and generally accurate por- 
trait of any man who is put forward for a 
Presidential nomination. 

Mr. Taft is coming through it all remark- 
ably well. There has been little criticism of 
him — none, in fact, worth serious attention; 
and his large qualities of fitness have in the 
popular judgment come to be clearly under- 
stood and rightly valued. He has had no 
effective opposition. 

Governor Hughes of New York, who per- 
mitted himself, in a wholly proper and dignified 
way, to become a candidate, did nothing to 
promote his chances. He made no speeches, 
even indirectly, for this purpose. He was never 
really “in the race,’ because he was not 
entered soon enough, because he lacks quickly 
popular qualities as a public man, and most 
of all because he is not known to any consider- 
able part of the people of the United States. 
But his high character as an executive and 
his firmness have made a good impression. 
He is never likely to be a popular candidate 
for the Presidential nomination — a candidate 
whose nomination the people will demand — 
but he may conceivably at some time in the 
future receive a nomination if a convention 
should have a deadlock and if he continue in 
the meantime in public office. 

Mr. Cannon, some of whose friends had 
hope of his nomination, is further from 
such a possibility than he was six months ago. 
He does not present a dignified or attractive 
figure on so large a canvas. He appears, as 
he is, a forcible and successful country poli- 
ticlan— coarse, shrewd, with some sound, 
old-fashioned qualities, but relying rather 
on tricks of management than on _ the 
strength of principles. His presidential aspira- 


tions have left him weaker in the public es- 
teem than he was before. 

Senator Foraker has made his usual trade 
and swapped support, after a noisy opposition, 
No doubt 

Senator 


for a further lease of public life. 
this was all that he expected. 
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Knox was never further in the race than any 
“favorite son” may go. ‘The people of the 
country do not know him well; and so far as 
they know him, they associate him with the 
service of great corporations, in spite of his 
work in prosecuting them while he was Attor- 
ney-General. His election to the Senate 
was understood to be “satisfactory” to certain 
large corporations —a sufficient reason why 
the public, in its present mood, would not 
seriously consider him in connection with the 
Presidency. 

Mr. Fairbanks began early and made a de- 
liberate and straightforward effort to secure the 
nomination. But he is not a man of Presi- 
dential proportions. Else the unjust carica- 
tures of him as an icicle would never have 
stuck in the public mind, nor would the silly 
stories about his cocktails have had any effect 
on public opinion. Any man who can, so 
to speak, be run off the track by such ridicule 
had no good chance in the beginning. 

Mr. Bryan has continued to go counter to 
precedents and normal calculations by remain- 
ing the strongest candidate for the Democratic 
nomination while he has shown that he will 
be the weakest candidate for the Presidency. 
The smaller the chance of his election, the surer 
his nomination seems to be. The strangest 
part of this strange career is that the stronger 
the opposition to him becomes among the 
masses of his party, the surer the leaders of 
the party seem of nominating him — this in 
spite of the fact that he has not himself built 
up these leaders into a machine. They seem 
to have made the machine themselves. He 
has demonstrated the value of personal adver- 
tising in politics to a degree never reached 
before. You may analyze him and his popu- 
larity to your utmost, and there will remain 
an element of mystery in it that will baffle you. 
The only satisfactory explanation of all the 
facts is the absence for a dozen years of any 
competitor in his party for popular favor. But 
how can you explain this absence ? 

Governor Johnson, of Minnesota, the only 
other Democrat who is seriously thought of 
as a possible nominee, came into the race too 
late; and, when he came, he came too tamely. 
His utterances on national subjects have lacked 
the bugle-note, as Judge Parker’s lacked it 
four years ago. Mr. Bryan can speak forth 
nonsense more rousingly than Governor 
Johnson speaks sense. Governor Johnson 
may receive the nomination — that is at least 
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conceivable, but it does not seem at all proba- 
ble now. Conceivably, too, a ‘dark horse”’ 
may be nominated at Denver; but that, too, is 
improbable. It seems almost certain that the 
Democratic party will permit Mr. Bryan to 
lead it to practical extinction; and this may 
be the best method at last to go about getting 
a new start in life, a start with a fresh courage, 
with new leaders, with fixed principles. One 
more effort to elect Mr. Bryan will be practic- 
ally certain to lead the way to a breach in the 
solid South. 

The most noteworthy facts that have been 
emphasized by the quiet approach of the two 
conventions is the value, in a Presidential 
campaign, of beginning early and the certainty 
that the popular choice of a candidate is to a 
very great degree determined by the extent to 
which a man is known — even personally 
known. The three most popular men now 
in public life are Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Bryan, 
and Mr. Taft. They have a wider personal 
acquaintance than any other three men in the 
country, and they each have a kind of genius 
for making acquaintances. 

It is noteworthy, too, that public opinion 
has made a pretty accurate measure of every 
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man who has appeared as a probable nominee 
of either convention. 


MAPS OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


HE accompanying maps, showing the 
popular votes at the last five Presi- 
dential elections and at the election of 1876, 
make plain at a glance the progressive decline 
of the Democratic party and the constant growth 
of the Republican party since Mr. Bryan’s rise. 
They show the Presidential vote by counties. 
The black and the white areas, therefore, do 
not accurately indicate the vote in the electoral 
college, but the relative popular strength 
of the two parties at each of these elections. 

From 1876 to 1904 there were, of course, 
eight Presidential elections. At four of them 
the Democrats cast the largest popular vote, 
and at the other four the Republicans cast 
the largest vote. 

The Democratic pluralities were as follows: 
In 1876 Tilden over Hayes, 250,935 plurality; 
in 1884, Cleveland over Blaine, 62,683 plurality; 
in 1888, Cleveland over Harrison, 98,017 
plurality; and in 1892, Cleveland over Harrison 
380,810 plurality. Cleveland received the 
largest popular vote cast at every one of the 
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From Professor Frederick J. Turner’s paper on ‘*Sectionalism in the United States."’ by the courtesy of the American Fournal of Soetology 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE OF 1876 BY COUNTIES 


Tilden’s plurality (popular vote) was 250,935 votes over Hayes who became President 
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From Professor Frederick J. Turner's paper on ‘‘Sectionalism in the United States,"’ by the courtesy of the American Yournal of Sociology 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE OF 1888 BY COUNTIES 


Cleveland’s plurality (popular vote) was 98,017 votes over Harrison. Harrison was elected 
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From Professor Frederick J. Turner’s paper on “Sectionalism in the United States,”’ by the courtesy of the American Fournal of Sociology 
THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE OF 1892 BY COUNTIES 


Cleveland’s plurality (popular vote) over Harrison was 380,810 votes and Cleveland was elected 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE OF 1896 BY COUNTIES 


., The first Bryan campaign and the first time in twelve years than the Republican party cast a majority of the popular 
votes. McKinley’s plurality over Bryan was 601,854 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE OF 1900 BY COUNTIES 
The second Bryan campaign. McKinley’s plurality over Bryan was 849,790 
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Froin Professor Frederick J. Turner's paper on **Sectionalism in the United States,"’ by the courtesy of the American Fournal of Sociology 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VOTE OF 1904 BY COUNTIES 
Roosevelt’s plurality over Parker was 2,545,515 


three elections when he was a candidate. 
Tilden received the largest vote cast in 1876, 
and Garfield in 1880 received over Hancock 
a plurality of only 7,018 votes. From 1876, 
therefore, till 1892 the Democratic party cast 
the largest vote at four of the five Presidential 
elections and fell short by only 7,000 at the 
other. It was not till Mr. Bryan came into the 
field that the party began to lose hopelessly. 

For the Republican pluralities since then 
have been as follows: In 1896, McKinley over 
Bryan, 601,854 plurality; in 1900 McKinley 
over Bryan, 849,790 plurality; and in 1904, 
Roosevelt over Parker, 2,545,515 plurality. 

A glance at these political maps will show 
the persistence of Republican preference in 
most localities: the black spots remain black 
year after year. But the gradual encroach- 
ment of the Republicans on old Democratic 
territory is the still more striking lesson that 
they point out. 


THE PROPER STRENGTH OF OUR NAVY 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT exerted all 
his influence to induce Congress to 
provide four new big battleships. The Naval 
Committee of the House reported in favor of 
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two; and an amendment to add two more, 
as the President recommended, was lost by 
a vote of 83 to 199. The Senate also voted for 
two and not four, but it favors authorizing 
the building of two a year for a period. By 
the presént programme, therefore, our navy 
will be increased at a considerably less rapid 
rate than the President and our naval officers 
desire. Admiral Dewey has pointed out our 
necessity henceforth “for having two battle 
fleets, one in the Atlantic and one in the 
Pacific, each adequate to cope with any situa- 
tion that may quickly arise in its own region,” 
and he went on to say, “this does not mean 
half a fleet in the Atlantic and half a fleet in 
the Pacific,” but a complete fleet in each. 
The extreme view — as most persons regard 
it — was expressed in the House by Mr. 
Hobson, when he predicted an _ inevitable 
conflict between the yellow and the white races. 
“The war clouds are gathering,” he cried. 
“clouds that will bring a great war between 
the races of the world; and I see America right 
here in the climax, placed here by Providence,” 
and he argued that we could prevent such a 
great clash if we be sufficiently armed and 
ready when it approaches. 
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The President, less definitely prophetic 
and more temperate, pointed out in a special 
message that ‘‘to provide for but one or two 
battleships a year is to provide that this nation, 
instead of advancing, shall go backward in 
naval rank and relative power.” ‘The gist 
of his argument is this — 

“Tt is idle to assume, and from the standpoint 
of national interest and honor it is mischievous 
folly for any statesman to assume, that this world 
has yet reached the stage, or has come within 
measurable distance of the stage, when a proud 
nation, jealous of its honor and conscious of its 
great mission in the world, can he content to rely 
for peace upon the forbearance of other Powers. 
It would be equally foolish to rely upon each of 
them possessing at all times and under all circum- 
stances and provocations an altruistic regard for 
the right of others. Those who hold this view 
are blind indeed to all that has gone on before 
their eyes in the world at large. They are blind 
to what has happened in China, in Turkey, in the 
Spanish possessions, in Central and South Africa, 
during the last dozen years.” 


An expert judgment about the proper 
strength of the navy can be given only by 
men who have made a special study of naval 
power and of international relations, that is 
to say, naval officers and public men who have 
given a long time to the subject. Such expert 
judgment is worth more than any political or 
party opinion or than the opinion of any 
layman. 

On the other hand, the opinion of naval 
officers is under suspicion because fighting and 
keeping ready to fight is their business. It 
is suspected that they naturally desire at all 
times and under all conditions the strongest 
navy that they can get. Such a suspicion may 
not be fair to them, but in all countries they 
encounter it, and especially in our country. 

It is hard, therefore, for any fair-minded 
layman to form a clear opinion. But a broad 
common sense and a look about the world will 
cause most large-minded men, who know 
history, to incline to accept the judgment 
of the President and of other special students 
of the subject. There is no imminent danger 
of war. ‘There is perhaps no probability of 
war growing out of any international friction 
that now exists. But there is a situation in 
the East that will at some time be likely to 
cause international trouble. Japan has not 
yet received, and is not likely to receive, the 
complete freedom for expansion and the full 
consideration that she will feel the need of. 
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The antagonism between Japan and Russia 
slumbers, it has not been removed. Each 
wishes to be a great power on the Pacific. 
Great changes are taking place in China. 
That great empire is not likely, as it seemed 
likely a decade ago, to be divided up among 
the military and naval powers; and Japan 
naturally expects to become more and more 
clearly the dominant power in that part of the 
world. Here are possible complications 
enough to cause a war, or to bring a danger 
of war, within a decade. We cannot give up 
our responsibilities in the Pacific. More and 
more, too, our commercial interests and 
opportunities will develop there. A strong 
fleet in the Pacific will be more likely, at some 
crisis, to mean peace than war; and we 
cannot have a strong fleet in the Pacific without 
enlarging the navy very considerably. 

The fact that stands out most prominently 
is, as Admiral Dewey says, that hitherto 
our naval policy has had need to consider only 
the Atlantic. We now have need to consider 
also the Pacific. We must have two strong 
fleets instead of one. This is the price that 
we must pay for our long coast-line, for the 
development of the Pacific states, for the 
growth of our Pacific trade, for the develop- 
ment of our interests and the meeting of our 
obligations in the Orient. We must become, 
and for some time at least remain, the second 
naval power in the world. 


THE “ PROFESSIONAL ’’ NEGRO IN POLITICS 


ae a long time we had the professional 
Irishman in American politics, and 
he was a nuisance. He was a man who de- 
manded a hearing simply because he was an 
Irishman; and the Irish vote was a bugaboo. 
Now we have been threatened with the Negro 
vote and the professional Negro has appeared. 
We read of the ability of the Negro vote to 
decide the election in half a dozen northern 
states; and certain Negro bishops and other 
purchased professional agitators have tried 
to frighten the world, especially that part of 
the world that is friendly to Mr. Taft’s 
nomination. 

The excuse that they have used is the Presi- 
dent’s retirement of the Negro regiment because 
of the shooting at Brownsville, Tex. Now, 
whether you think that the President acted 
wisely or unwisely, you know, if you are a 
man of honest thought, that the color of the 
men of the regiment had nothing to do with 
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his conduct. He would have pursued the 
same course if they had been white soldiers. 
The whole effort, therefore, to use the incident 
in politics has been dishonest; and the Negro 
“leaders”? who have tried to inflame the race 
feeling of the Negro population for this reason, 
are mere agitators or mere tools; and the 
“Negro vote” as a bugaboo in Northern states 
will have no effect, and it would be a reflection 
on the intelligence of the Negroes if it did have 
effect. It the Negro is to count in politics 
in the North, he must act as a man and not as 
a Negro — not as a member of a race, but 
as an American citizen. 


THE SWING OF BUSINESS 


HE clouds are not all dissipated by any 
means, but here and there the business 
world is brightened by sunshine and cheered 
by the warmth of business activity. Perhaps 
the most cheerful occurrence of recent months 
has been the very successful sale of $40,000,000 
worth of Pennsylvania Railroad bonds by a 
great banking house in New York. The bonds 
yield to their buyers only about 4 per cent., 
yet when the books were opened for subscrip- 
tions there was a wild rush to buy, and the 
whole issue was oversubscribed many times. A 
few days later, the Pennsylvania reduced its 
dividend; but the confidence of the public 
seems to have been merely enhanced by this 
sign of conservatism. 

In the Stock Exchange, a faulty barometer 
of prosperity but perhaps as good as we have, 
the early summer brought promises of sudden 
recovery. Prices of all stocks jumped up- 
ward; great traders who sold stocks in the 
expectation of collapses went into bankruptcy; 
railroad presidents at large reported that 
business was getting back to stable founda- 
tions, even though in volume it was far behind 
last year. So eminent a financier and strate- 
gist as Mr. E. H. Harriman did not fear to 
put in jeopardy several millions of dollars of 
money belonging to himself and his friends 
in order to save the Erie from the bankruptcy 
courts. 

These are signs of great promise, and of 
healthy optimism in high places. In actual 
count, the signs of present depression seem to 
overshadow the signs of future recovery. A 


man who to-day advertises for help of almost 
any kind will usually have to call the police 
to keep his doorstep clear during the rush that 
follows. 


It is many years since so many men 
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of expert knowledge sought in vain for work at 
the great centres. Mechanical labor also, 
particularly of the higher kinds, far outruns 
the demand except in special industries. The 
recovery in New England is very slow. The 
excess labor laid off by the railroads is a prob- 
lem beyond solution except the solution of 
time. Unless the conditions allow work to 
be resumed on construction and reconstruction, 
the autumn and winter will bring much suffer- 
ing to these people. 

Real estate has not felt the collapse to any 
great extent, so far as the homes of the average 
men are concerned. Outside of New York 
City, however, in the fashionable or semi- 
fashionable ‘towns of New York and New 
Jersey, there have been extraordinary collapses. 
Towns in which members of the Stock Ex- 
change and kindred institutions dwell in large 
numbers have suffered most severely. Many 
fine estates seek in vain for new owners at prices 
far below their original cost. 

Mercantile business is slow. All signs point 
to its continuing slow; but undoubtedly the 
worst of the storm is over, so far as failures are 
concerned. Week by week the failure of 
small firms continues, running perhaps 80 
per cent. higher than a year ago; but few 
failures of big houses are reported. 

On the whole, the improvement has been 
steady, and looks genuine. It would be 
folly to predict, from the signs to be seen, that 
any business boom is coming right away. On 
the other hand, it seems quite conservative to 
say that if the business men at large keep up 
their courage and do not withdraw their funds 
from the arteries of commerce, there should be 
no further radical disturbance. 


“LET US ALONE” 


HEALTHFUL reaction from the exces- 
sive legislation of the last two years 
is now under way. From all over the country 
resolutions of trade bodies, merchants’ asso- 
ciations, manufacturers’ guilds are piling up 
in protest against the continuance of the legis- 
lative frenzy that resulted in the placing on 
the statute books of many states in the South, 
the Middle West, and the West of laws intended 
to “regulate” railroads and corporations, but 
really tending to destroy these useful, if danger- 
ously powerful, servants of the public will. 
The protest took definite form and sub- 
stance in the speech made before a body of 
St. Louis business men by the chairman of a 
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great railway, himself undoubtedly the actual 
leader of the ‘‘new idea”’ in railroad manage- 
ment. He pointed out in phrases beyond 
cavil the danger, indeed the inevitable disaster, 
of continued repressive measures. On the 
other hand, he made it perfectly clear that the 
abuses of railroad power must cease. On 
the day after his impartial summing up of the 
situation, Mr. J. Edward Simmons, president 
of the so-called National Prosperity Associa- 
tion, started the cry, “ Let us alone.” From 
that time to this, every association of business 
men in the country has been called upon, by 
telegraph, to lift its voice for the idea. 
The messages of confidence have found a 
universal echo throughout the land, from the 
Chamber of Commerce in New York to the 
little bands of business men in the villages of 
Texas. 

Probably the legislatures of the various 
states will next year be instructed to give justice 
to the corporation rather than to grant the 
prayers of those who would have rate reduc- 
tions at any cost. We do not look to see a 
swing back to the old autocratic, irresponsible 
railroad tyranny. We do look to see a balance 
between the interests of the people and the 
interests of the railroads. Thus in a zigzag 
way we work toward the solution of that 
most vexing of all puzzles, the railroad problem. 


RICH MEN AND OUR FOREIGN SERVICE 


HE little social and diplomatic flurry 
caused by Dr. David J. Hill’s 
promotion as our Ambassador at Berlin had 
a wholesome effect. The rumored objection 
to Dr. Hill, who is an accomplished member 
of our diplomatic corps, turned out to be 
only the regret of official society at the German 
capital that a man without a liberal fortune 
should succeed a rich ambassador. The 
diplomatic circle in Berlia, regarding chiefly 
the social functions of an ambassador, might 
naturally prefer a rich man. We have rich 
men a-plenty. Some of them are in our 
diplomatic service. They entertain lavishly. 
They keep our countrymen and especially 
our countrywomen of fashion in conspicuous 
positions at the European capitals where they 
live, and they give a certain splendor to 
American life. 
But Motley, Bancroft, Bayard, Lowell, 
Phelps, White — it is a long list of eminent 





scholars and gentlemen whom we have sent 
abroad — were not men of fortune; and their 
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influence was of a better and more elevating 
kind than the influence of ministers and 
ambassadors of wealth. We have had rich 
men who have done notable service; but we 
cannot permit the idea to get abroad that only 
rich men are eligible to such posts or that we 
regard riches of any value in comparison with 
the accomplishments and character of men 
as our representatives. Mr. Perkins, of New 
York, expressed the universal American 
sentiment when he said in Congress: 


“It is quite evident, that if the recognized func- 
tion of American ambassadors is to entertain with 
excessive liberality, and therein their usefulness is 
thought to consist, the sooner we are done with 
ambassadors the better. Hospitality has its 
charms and dining and wining is a creditable 
amusement, but after all it is not for such pur- 
poses that we sustain a diplomatic corps.” 


The incident served a good purpose in 
making it plain that, money-mad as we seem 
in trade and in the professions that serve our 
trade-life most intimately and in the social 
world that lives nearest to our trade-life — 
however money-mad we may be in these 
sections and activities of American society, 
we yet keep proper standards to measure men 
by in higher work. 

A bill was introduced during this session of 
Congress to appropriate $5,000,000 for the 
purchase of embassies in the chief European 
capitals, but it was not passed. Yet we must 
have such homes for our ambassadors and 
then the temptations to appoint men to these 
positions because they are rich will disappear. 


RICH MEN NOW AND IN THE FUTURE 


AJOR HENRY L. HIGGINSON, of 
Boston, recently wrote to the Outlook 
a letter of friendly protest against “ringing 
the changes on the moneyed people’s evil 
thoughts and acts. Let us not forget,” he 
said, “that one-sided talk about money and 
labor tends to separate us into classes — 
the one thing against which we must struggle 
vigorously — not forgetting that it is much 
easier to frighten people about their money 
than about anything else.” Major Higgin- 
son, himself a man of fortune, is accurately 
described by the Outlook as one “whose 
beneficent spirit is known wherever in the 
United States there is admiration for music, 
art, or education.” 
This friendly controversy between a good 
man of wealth and a good journal of — what 
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shall one say, of Christian democracy ?— 
leads, as all such friendly controversies lead, 
only to definitions of what are good uses of 
wealth. But it calls to mind also an interesting 
change that is taking place in the popular 
cry; for every day and every year has its popu- 
lar cry. 

For a year or two the fashion has been to 
say (using Major Higginson’s own words), 
“T have no prejudices, but damn a rich man.” 
This has gone on the very while most men in 
the United States have been doing their best 
to become rich men. This popular cry has 
not sunk very deep, perhaps, for it is now 
changing. We are not likely to hear for a 
year or two quite so much promiscuous con- 
demnation of rich men. 

In fact, if we look deeper into the American 
mind than a judgment based on mere popular 
cries, we shall find two conflicting conclusions. 
On one side, men desire wealth — most men 
surely; but most men desire it for other 
reasons than its mere possession. They desire 
the power that wealth gives, but most of all the 
satisfaction of success. For wealth is a proof 
of success in the popular mind. On the other 
hand, the mere possession of wealth does not 
confer distinction. It often proves, in fact, 
a disadvantage to a man, by putting a barrier 
between him and most of his fellows. It has 
not yet come to pass that in the American 
judgment of men mere wealth counts for 
much except as a measure of practical success 
in the struggle. 

And, if we look forward calmly, we can find 
many signs which point toa decreasing rather 
than increasing desire for riches for the sake 
of personal luxury; for at least many of the old 
forms of personal indulgence are likely to 
go out of fashion. Luxuries of the table are 
much less thought of by the rich — except, 
perhaps, by the very newly rich in their first 
intoxication of wealth — than they ever were 
in any preceding time; for men now know 
more about their bellies than men knew in the 
good old days when conviviality forgave and 
even demanded drunkenness. Hear Dr. 
Metchnikoff in his volume on “The Pro- 
longation of Life”: 


“The progress of human knowledge will inevi- 
tably bring about a great leveling of human for- 
tunes. Intellectual culture will lead men to give 
up many things that are superfluous or even harm- 
ful and that are still thought indispensable by 
most people. The conceptions that the greatest 
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good fortune consists in the complete evolution of 
the normal cycle of human life [attaining an unim- 
paired old age] and that this goal can be reached 
most easily by plain and sober habits, will convince 
men of the folly of much of the luxury that now 
shortens human existence. . The rich will 
choose a simpler mode of life and the poor will be 
able to live better. Sociology, a new-born science, 
must learn of biology, her older sister.” 


The only rational and civilized view of wealth 
is as an instrument of healthful living and 
of social progress, and social progress must 
proceed on scientific lines. And the only 
rational and civilized judgment to make of 
rich men is — as we make judgment of poor 
men —of their character and of the uses 
that they make of their opportunities for the 
public welfare. For wealth is only one 
form of opportunity. In spite of the popular 
cries of last year or this year or of next year, 
the permanent and serious judgment of the 
people of the United States is, in the long run, 
a judgment thus formed. And less and less, 
as we reach a scientific method of life and of 
thought, will men need or desire great riches; 
and less and less will sensible men seek them. 


“ POSTERITY’? NOW HAS THE FLOOR 
M* THOMAS F. RYAN, during a 
recent explanation of the intricate 
financial crimes and mismanagement of the 
traction system of New York —a mess of 
swindles and corruption that, will, perhaps, 
never be made plain to the public — declared 
incidentally that 95 per cent. of practically 
all the railroad stocks issued in the United 
States up to 1885 as water. When a rail- 
road was to be built or when one was reor- 
ganized, the sale of bonds brought all the 
money that was used, and the stock was 
issued for no cash equivalent but as pay or 
plunder of the promoters. 

This was the rule; and sometimes such a 
proceeding was right, but in most cases it was 
a fraud. In any given case when the pro- 
moters of a company’s old bonds and divided 
the stock among themselves as payment for 
their services, if the whole plan and transaction 
were made known to the buyers of the bonds, 
and if the issues of both stock and bonds were 
not excessive for the real value and the earning 
capacity of the road, no harm was done. In 
such a case the stockholders took the risk. 
In such a case, too, everybody who invested 
had full knowledge, if the whole truth about 
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the enterprise were frankly made known. 
The mere fact that some of the stock was 
“‘water’’ is not criminal, provided no payment 
was made with such stock for services that 
were never rendered or for risks that were 
never legitimately taken. Fraud comes in 
with concealment and with exaggerated issues 
of stock. All “water” is not fraud. 

But what most of the railroad builders of 
that unregulated era did was to make such 
issues of “free” stock as to anticipate the future 
increase of the road’s value. They left no 
chance —or too small a chance —for the 
easy issue of future stock or bonds to keep 
the properties in order or to improve or 
extend them. They loaded the roads down 
and made their legitimate and normal devel- 
opment difficult in the future. 

Since that time most of the mileage of the 
country has been in receivers’ hands. Much 
of the old stock and even many of the old 
bonds had to be scaled down in the process 
of reorganization. Speaking generally, there- 
fore, that system was essentially dishonest 
in spite of some cases where it was honestly 
used. 

The system was recalled by Mr. Ryan to 
make the “water” in the New York traction 
securities seem moderate by comparison; and 
it is recalled by us as a reminder of the change 
that has taken place in the public attitude to 
the subject. The system has gone out of 
general use. We have come now to a state of 
public feeling that is reflected in the President’s 
recommendation to Congress of an amend- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce law which 
shall give the Commission power to control 
future issues of interstate railroad bonds and 
stocks. This recommendation may not at 
an early time become a law; but the strong 
drift of public sentiment is in that direction. 

Although all ‘“‘water” in stocks is not 
fraudulent, and although the value of the 
railroad properties in the country every decade 
approaches nearer to par of their securities, 
including even the inflated securities, this 
approach is caused by the natural increase in 
value of all useful property and does not 
justify the old method; for the public has 
all these years had to pay the income on these 
inflated issues of stock. No similar era of 
exaggerated issues will ever again come in the 
United States, for the public conscience has 
waked up. Pioneers are entitled to large 








rewards, but too large a mortgage on the 
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future will be resented by posterity; and 
‘posterity’? now has the floor. 


ABOUT SAVING HALF A DQZEN STATES 


HE bills for the purchase of the Appa- 
lachian and White Mountain forests 

by the National Government struck this snag — 
the danger that the purchase of any lands 
by the National Government for such a purpose 
within a state would be unconstitutional. 
Technically — if the project be regarded merely 
as a purchase of land — this danger may be 
real. But that is a very narrow and incomplete 
view. One of the main reasons for the control 
of these mountain regions by the Federal 
Government, especially of the lower Appa- 
lachian region, is to regulate the rivers and to 
save the lowlands. These purposes are as 
important as the saving of the forests. The 
Federal Government clearly has power to pre- 
serve and to improve the navigability of rivers— 
especially of rivers that flow through more than 
one state — most of the Appalachian rivers do. 
The problem is to save one of the most 
valuable and attractive parts of the continent — 
literally to save it; for it is going to waste with 
a rapidity that is fairly astounding. No one 
state government can do it, if it would; for 
the problem is an interstate problem. It 
would be absurd, therefore, if the Federal 
Government should not be able to do such 
a task, which is the most important task 
that can be done for the preservation and the 
development of half a dozen as valuable states, 
in potential wealth, as there are in the Union. 


SAN FRANCISCO TWO YEARS AFTER 


O people ever showed a greater energy 
or more pride in themselves or stronger 
belief in their future than the people of San 
Francisco. It has been only two years 
since the city was practically destroyed. In 
spite of labor wars the business section is, 
with the exception of a bare spot here and 
there, built up, and in many places better 
than it was built before. In 1905 San Fran- 
cisco had a population of 475,000. In 1907 
the population had risen to 479,655 and the 
neighboring cities of Oakland and Berkeley 
had in the meantime doubled in population. 
The bank clearings in 1907 were greater 
than ever before, and for the first time ex- 
ceeded 2 billion dollars. Even the savings 
bank deposits were but a trifle less than in 
the heyday of the old city’s prosperity. 

















TEN YEARS 


The city, therefore, has been physically 
restored and wonderfully improved, and 
commercially it has grown in spite of all 
discouragements. Politically, too, it has 
substituted a clean government for one hope- 
lessly corrupt. Physical cleanliness also has 
been made possible, and the plague which 
followed in the wake of the other disasters 
has been stamped out. . 

All the while the people have maintained 
their characteristic buoyant, half humorous 
attitude toward their afflictions. Before the 
calamities they boasted that theirs was the 
gayest city on the continent. During the 
trying times after the earthquake they placed 
grandiloquent signs on the shacks in which 
they did business and laughed at their mis- 
fortunes. Now at the end of two years of 
rebuilding, with a financial panic hardly 
passed, they raised $60,000 for a great enter- 
tainment to the sailors of the fleet, and half 
a million San Franciscans and people from the 
surrounding cities took a day off to watch the 
great battle fleet come in the Golden Gate. 
Nobody is readier for “a fight or a frolic”’ 
than they are. 

But in some ways the spirit of the people 
is changed. The old San Francisco was 
morally a glorified mining town. It had 
not solved the more complicated social prob- 
lems which attended its business success. 
As large and as virile as it was, it was morally 
heedless and young. Its misfortunes have 
not taken away its love of fun, its buoyancy 
or its braggadocio, but they have given it 
a clearer vision and a different point of view. 
A Schmitz and Rueff régime may come again, 
but not in the same form nor at an early time, 
nor is dishonesty again likely to permeate a 
large part of the population as the dishonesty 
of that period of corruption did. San Fran- 
cisco now realizes that it is necessary to be 
decent and honest. 

With its buildings restored and its con- 
science awakened, the city is ready to con- 
tinue more rationally the sensational progress 
which it had made before the fire. It is the 
great harbor on the Pacific south of Puget 
Sound, the terminus of three transcontinental 
railroads and to be the terminus of another 
now in process of construction. It is the 
natural outlet for the riches of the two great 
valleys, the Sacramento and the San Joaquin; 
and these, even without other resources, would 
make a great city overlooking the Golden Gate. 


AFTER THE BATTLE OF MANILA 
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TEN YEARS AFTER THE BATTLE OF MANILA 


ig HAS been just a decade since this 

generation for the first time heard the 
roll of the war-drum and since our soldiers 
for the first time put on the khaki —the emblem 
of tropical service. The Spanish war led us 
into an entirely new field of activity and 
marked the beginning of a new epoch. 

Now that ten years have passed since 
Admiral Dewey did his splendid work in 
Manila Bay, it is pleasing to look upon the 
results of our efforts at governing an alien 
people. First of all, is the deep satisfaction 
in knowing that no critic can point to any of 
our possessions — Porto Rico, Hawaii, or the 
Philippines — and say that we have exploited 
it for our personal gain. Indeed, the strongest 
argument that our policy has incurred at home 
is that we are “not getting anything out of it.” 
But the native inhabitants of these possessions 
are getting a great deal out of it — more, 
perhaps, than the inhabitants of any other 
dependencies in the world. This is true, iet 
us frankly admit, less because we show any 
especial philanthropic spirit, than because 
that is the American way of playing the game. 
We are getting our fun out of it by doing a 
piece of work of which we are proud. 

This is what we have done — as anybody 
may see on the ground for himself: We 
promptly established a military government 
to preserve order until a civil government 
could be framed, and this military rule was 
never irksome except to those who openly 
resisted its power. The civil régime that 
followed it was framed specifically for the 
welfare of the islands, and the officials placed 
in charge were not appointed in recognition 
of political services. The building of good 
roads, the engineering work of railroads and 
bridges, the establishing of steamship connec- 
tions, the organization of a trustworthy and 
efficient postal service, the reform of municipal 
government, the regulation of abuses that had 
existed for centuries — these are only a few 
of the first activities that were set in motion. 
But the most notable and the most distinctive 
thing that we did in the islands was to lay out 
a practical scheme for the universal education 
of the children and to furnish the means and 
the men and women for putting it promptly 
into effect. Other colonizing nations have 
been content with the higher education of a 
few, but the policy of the United States has 
been to give a common-school education to 
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every child within reach, and higher education 
to those who were ready for it. The wisdom 
of this policy will undoubtedly be universally 
recognized within another decade, when its 
results will be apparent in the first generation 
reared under the American régime. 

That serious complications and embarrass- 
ments await us down the future by reason of 
the acquisition of these territories, all recognize; 
but we shall probably find a way to meet them 
when they arise. The men who have these 
tasks in hand can be trusted to foresee them. 
Just now it is sufficient to look with gratitude 
upon the work of our hands, and take courage 
from the fact that we have had no trouble 
in resisting the first temptation to enrich 
ourselves at the expense of our possessions. 
After ten years, our hands are as clean as our 
intentions were when we loosed the dogs of war. 


RAPID WORK ON THE CANAL 


HE Big Ditch is being dug. ‘There are 
fewer newspaper correspondents soly- 
ing engineering problems, but a great deal 
more dirt is flying. We hear more of shovels 
than of men. Colonel Goethals’s name is 
absent from the newspapers, but his work is 
conspicuously present in the diagrams recently 
prepared for the official report. They tell a 
most convincing story of progress. ‘The amount 
of earth excavated in March, for instance, was 
more than three times that excavated in March 
of last year and about seven times as much 
as in March, 1906. The explanation is given 
that part of the increase is due to the use of 
dredges, but the public concerns itself very 
little with methods. The pleasing fact is that 
the ditch is being dug at a good rate, as the 
accompanying diagram of the work month by 
month makes clear. 
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THE RELATIVE RAPIDITY OF EXCAVATION 
Month by month from May, 1904, until April, 1908 
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ONE-FOURTH OF THE CANAL FINISHED 


The circle represents the total amount of earth to be excavated. The 
shaded portion shows the amount excavated up to April 1, 1908 


The circular diagram shows that about one- 
fourth of the total amount of excavation has 
already been accomplished. The significance 
of this, according to the engineers, is that the 
digging will probably have to wait for the com- 
pletion of the locks and dams, whereas the op- 
posite situation was expected. If the army 
engineers succeed in finishing the canal in good 
time they will earn the thanks of the nation and 
we shall forget the controversial experiments 
with civilian engineers. 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, GOVERNMENT CHEMIST 


LITTLE while ago, a company of 
chemists and physicians and other 
friends of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley celebrated 
his twenty-fifth year of public service by a 
dinner to him; and three interesting facts 
were emphasized in the speeches and mes- 
sages of congratulation that came from every 
part of the country: 

(1) The growth in volume and in impor- 
tance of the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, of which Dr. Wiley 
is the head. When he assumed charge of 
it the force consisted of four assistants and 
a dishwasher, who worked with meagre ap- 
paratus in the cellar of the Agricultural De- 
partment building. Now there are 350 
people in his bureau, 200 of them chemists 
who work in well equipped laboratories. 
About $800,000 a year is spent now in- 
stead of the $15,000 that made up the 
budget twenty-five years ago. 

















(2) The incalculable service that this Bu- 
reau has rendered the American people 
under his administration. It is but lately 
that the whole public has become aware of 
its service —that is, since the enactment 
of the national pure-food and drug law. 
But this law did not come suddenly. It 
was the result of a decade of work. And 
its administration is developing into one of 
the most important services to the people 
that any government can do. This result 
has been made easier —has been made 
possible in this generation — because of the 
inflexible character of this one man. 

(3) The large part played in our life by 
the scientific officers of the Government, 
by reason of the security of their tenure. 
We think of the Government too much as the 
work of the changing public men of whom 
we hear most — of Presidents, and secretaries, 
and Senators and members of the House, 
most of whose terms of office end by the 
time they learn their duties well. These 
come and go. But the scientific work goes 
on, unchanged by elections; and we are com- 
ing to owe as much to these stable and modest 
servants of the public as we owe to the men 
whom we elect and talk most about. Under 
every administration the work of keeping our 
food pure, of reclaiming our deserts, of sav- 
ing our soil and forests and our fuel supply, 
and the work of corresponding value in other 
great departments of applied science goes on; 
and this is government in the best sense. 


GOVERNMENT BY SCIENCE 


N FACT, government in the future will 
concern itself more and more with science 
and less and less with such general problems 
and policies as we have hitherto associated 
with public life. More and more as we learn 
something definite about human society and 
social growth and the real foundations of 
national greatness, we shall employ the co- 
operative agencies of science. And govern- 
ment will become more and more such a 
codperative agency. From _ saving cattle 
and swine from fatal diseases, peach trees 
from deadly parasites, grain from its enemies, 
and cotton from the boll-weevil, to keeping 
contagious diseases from our shores and 
from developing within our borders, and to 
forcing food manufacturers to tell the 
truth about their wares and to using coal 
economically and preserving the supply — 


WILL PROHIBITION FAIL AGAIN? 
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all around our life, individual and collective, 
the most important services that the future 
will demand of governments will be scien- 
tific services. 

This is what Mr. Ray Lankester had in 
mind when he wrote: 


“Democracy will demand that those who ex- 
pend the resources of the community, and as gov- 
ernment officials undertake the organization of 
the national defense and other great public services 
for the common good, shall put into practice the 
power of nature-control which has been gained 
by mankind, and shall exert every sinew to obtain 
more. ‘To effect this, the democracy will demand 
that those who carry on public affairs shall not 
be persons solely acquainted with the elegant 
fancies and stories of past ages, but shall be trained 
in the acquisition of natural knowledge and keenly 
active in the skilful application of nature-control 
to the development of the well-being of the com- 
munity.” 


WILL PROHIBITION FAIL AGAIN? 


N THE publications of the “liquor inter- 
ests,” the failures of prohibition laws 
have been catalogued and emphasized, to 
show that the list of past failures is a long one. 
Between 1846 and 1855 fourteen _ states 
adopted prohibition — Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa (in part, and 
wholly in 1884), and Nebraska. Only one 
of these — Maine — now has a prohibition 
law. In most of the other states it was re- 
pealed after a few years’ trial, and in several 
(New York and Indiana among them) it was 
declared unconstitutional. 

A later wave of prohibition sentiment caused 
the enactment of such a law (or amendment 
to the constitution) in Kansas and the two 
Dakotas; and South Dakota repealed the 
amendment in 1896 after a trial of four years. 
Of the seventeen states, therefore, that tried 
prohibition up to last year, only three have 
kept the faith — Maine, Kansas, and North 
Dakota; and in several states more trials 
of the experiment than one were made. 

A superficial study of these facts does not lead 
to an encouraging conclusion about the pro- 
hibition experiment that the Southern states 
are now making. But a superficial study may 
not lead to a right conclusion. Times and 
manners and public sentiment have greatly 
changed since the two preceding waves of 
prohibition swept over the land and left so 
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many statutes and constitutional amendments. 
Drunkenness has decreased, business life 
has become far less tolerant of the drink habit, 
and the old doctrine of the invasion by law 
of men’s personal privileges has lost its force, 
in this application at least. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared a pro- 
hibitory law sound in principle. Most of all, 
in many communities public sentiment favors 
it. This is the test of all such laws. They 
will be enforced where public opinion approves 
of enforcing them. And, in spite of the break- 
down of so many state laws and amendments, 
the area of prohibition has constantly become 
greater by the enforcement of local laws. In 
many communities, too, where prohibition has 
failed, high-license laws that approximate 
prohibiting have been successful. 

For these reasons the present experiment 
at absolute or approximate prohibition in the 
South has a far. better chance of success than a 
casual study of the previous failures of state 
prohibition in New England and the West 
might lead one to think. It is not a mere repe- 
tition, under parallel conditions, of these 
previous experiments. 


THE STORY OF A RURAL REVOLUTIONIST 


T IS hard to “bring home”’ to the readers 
of printed pages the extent and the full 
meaning of the work that is going on in the 
United States to build up rural life — to make 
farming pay; for this is a kind of work that a 
man must see to understand it, to measure its 
value, and to come to know what it will mean 
in the near future to the people. Here, for 
example, is a little story from life: 

The best small farmer in his neighborhood 
sent his only son to an agricultural college. 
When the boy had finished his studies he had a 
plan to go away and to begin life for himself, but 
his father was eager to keep him at home. 
He would stay only if his father would give 
him complete control of the farm. Since the 
old man was himself the best farmer in his 
part of the world, he yielded to the boy’s 
wish with reluctance, but he yielded. 

“Now what do you suppose John did 
he asked, as he told the story. ‘He hitched 
all three of the mules to one plow. I had 
never done that, but 1 pretty soon saw that 
he was right. Then he spent a lot of time and 
care in selecting seeds. I had never done that 
so thoroughly, but I soon saw that he was 
right”; and so on, item after item. 
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The result was that, although the farm had 
for years made larger yields than any other 
in the neighborhood, the yield the first year 
of the young man’s management was 30 per 
cent. larger than it had ever been before; and 
the second year, 50 per cent. larger. Within 
a few years the methods of farming in the 
neighborhood had become so much _ better 
that the farmers receive now $50,000 more 
a year, in cash, than they received before John 
took his father’s farm in hand. 

Similar changes are taking place in many 
parts of the country. The difference is the 
difference between a life of hard struggle and 
a life of independence, between good roads and 
bad, between good schools and bad, between 
a cheerful life and a sad existence, between 
hard lives for women and comfortable and 
refined lives, the difference between stolidity 
and a glad intellectual existence. 


A REVOLUTION IN A SHOP ALSO 


OU may hear parallel experiences almost 
every day in other kinds of work. A 
certain manufacturer, for instance, bought 
his material cheap, sold his product at a price 
that ought to have brought a satisfactory profit, 
employed good workmen, and had a good 
system of keeping accounts; and yet, to his 
dismay, the factory yielded hardly any profit. 
Now there are ways by which a man may 
receive instruction in conducting a factory 
as well as in conducting a farm; and this man 
sought such instruction. After a long study 
of his problem he discovered that one great 
machine, through which the whole product 
of his factory passed at one stage of the pro- 
cesses, could not do in good time all the work 
that was required of it. The factory had 
outgrown the capacity of this machine but 
it had outgrown it so gradually that nobody 
had become aware of the change. The delay 
thus caused had come at last to cause sloth 
throughout the shop — both in handling the 
product before it reached this machine and 
afterward. Every other machine and every 
man worked at too slow a gait because of this 
one place of delay. 

To make this discovery was by no means 
so easy as it is to tell the story. But, after 
it was made, a second machine was put in, 
work throughout the shop went on at a much 
quickened pace, there was new life in the 
place, and a vanishing profit became a 
substantial onc. 











The moral of these stories, the like of which 
everybody constantly hears, is that the area 
of what we call “education” has almost 
suddenly become enormously broadened. It 
was once the almost sole business of education 
to teach children certain routine things out 
of books. Then very gradually children were 
taught some things that were not in books. 
Then there were, of course, schools for a few 
of the professions —the preachers, the 
physicians, the lawyers, and so on. It was 
not until our own day that men came to regard 
organized instruction as a desirable and 
possible thing for adults — organized instruc- 
tion in a man’s own business; and we have 
at last come to a conception of “education” 
which includes the idea of teaching a man his 
own business on his own farm or in his own 
office or in his own shop. We no longer 
think of education as a thing detached from 
a man’s vocation, nor as a thing good only for 
children. 

Perhaps this is as important a social discovery 
as we have made for many generations. But, 
like other important social discoveries, or 
adaptations, or steps in evolution, it is now so 
obvious that we can easily forget its importance. 
Perhaps we may even become impatient with 
a page given to emphasizing it, so common- 
place does it seem as soon as it has once been 
done. But the important question for every 
man to ask himself is, whether he is neglecting 
his own education in his own continual business 
or profession. 


CHINA VERSUS JAPAN 


OT long ago a Japanese steamer called 
the Tatsu-Maru was seized by Chinese 
officials on the charge that the vessel was 
attempting to smuggle arms and ammunition 
into the hands of Chinese revolutionists. There 
was no mistake about the cargo and apparently 
none about the intent, but the Japanese 
Government claimed that the steamer had 
been overhauled in Portuguese and not in 
Chinese waters. Tokyo forced Peking to 
apologize, to pay indemnity, to salute the 
Japanese flag when it was rehoisted over the 
Tatsu-Maru, and to punish the Chinese 
customs officials who captured the vessel. 
South China, where the arms had been 
seized, had a strong dislike for such humiliation, 
its attitude to the Peking Government being 
about the same as that of California to 
Washington, or the attitude of Vancouver to 
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Ottawa during the Japanese troubles on the 
coast. And so the south of China blandly 
smiled when Tokyo announced that the 
incident had been closed. Closed it was, 
but a queue was left sticking from under it. 

The great city of Canton is in this region 
and its commercial interests are both vast 
and far-reaching. There, every form of trade 
is controlled by a guild, more rigidly regulated 
than any branch of American skilled labor by 
its union. The heads of the most important 
guilds got together and then came a decree 
that all Japanese products should be boycotted 
until the damage inflicted should amount to 
$10,000 for every $1 of indemnity that the 
Japanese had exacted. The decree went 
int? immediate effect. Dealers in Japanese 
goods closed down; orders for Japanese 
products were countermanded; cable messages 
went round the world to caution shippers not 
to forward goods in Japanese vessels. The 
great port of Shanghai and the city of Hankow, 
the Chicago of China, quickly followed suit. 
Results were prompt and convincing. The 
next big Japanese steamer trying to pick up a 
cargo in China for our Pacific Coast got no 
Chinese freight and only twenty-five passengers. 

Japan’s reply to this protest was significant. 
Up and down the streets of Canton suddenly 
swarmed Japanese peddlers, flaunting their 
wares in the face of the unfriendly Cantonese — 
just at the time when no sane peddler would 
expect to sell a yen’s worth of goods. What 
was its meaning? Canton interpreted it to 
mean that Japan was trying to provoke the 
Chinese to do violence to Japanese citizens 
and property, and thereby furnish a pretext 
for invading South China by force of arms. 
This probable intention, together with the 
unquestionable fact that Japan is selling arms 
to Chinese revolutionists, gave color to the 
suspicion that China was once more in peril. 
The fact that England’s hands are tied by 
treaty would make the present an opportune 
time for executing any sinister design against 
the Celestial empire. 

If such an unfortunate issue should develop, 
the late Secretary Hay’s ideas about an open 
door in China will be remembered at 
Washington. Wise men in Tokyo and solemn- 
visaged mandarins in Peking have observed 
that sixteen American battleships arrived on 
the Pacific Coast in excellent condition, and 
that they will return to the Atlantic Coast by 
way of the Far East. That observation may 
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have some bearing on the world’s peace. 
It would be a strange thing, indeed, if it did 
not strengthen our commercial relations with 
China, for a fleet of fighting ships is ‘‘a very 
present help in trouble.” 


II. 


The Jatsu-Maru incident, taken in connec- 
tion with a number of other happenings, is 
likely, if Japan be not very careful, to put her 
on the defensive in the court of international 
mora’ For such events suggest cunning 
rather ian sagacity. The nation that aspires 
to rank as a world-power must secure in this 
age of the world the moral support of other 
nations. The Japanese, with his Prince Albert 
coat buttoned about him and his treaty with 
England under his arm, is in danger of fancying 
that the gods have destined him to be the 
master of the Eastern seas and all the shores 
in sight. 

Japan emerged from the Russian war with 
the prestige of glorious victory, and with only 
the natural hate of the Slav as a handicap. 
Instead of strengthening the favorable relations 
with the rest of the world, she has somewhat 
strained those relations by acts which ‘would 
be already forgotten but for their number. 
Cumulatively they have an effect. First, 
Japan pressed the San Francisco school 
incident too far. On the heels of that, she 
allowed her relations with Canada to become 
so strained that not even the alliance with 
England has more than a technical force in 
the Dominion. She excited criticism by her 
method of absorbing Korea. Again in 
Manchuria, doubt — whether warranted or 
not—has arisen about her intention to 
abide by the terms of a sworn treaty. Finally, 
she has aroused China to the point of open 
antagonism. 

Probably the Japanese idea is that there is 
no danger in arousing suspicion in a large 
part of the world, so long as she has a strong 
treaty with a great sea-power like England. 
But there is one voice more powerful in London 
than the voice even of the Government, and 
that voice comes from the trader. Great 
Britain will probably not allow the open door 
of China to be closed by the Japanese, treaty 
or no treaty. The voice of commercial 


interest is already being heard in Downing 
Street, for the heads of great British houses in 
China have come out with open protests and 
warnings. 


The statesmen of England are 
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deliberately accused of a diplomatic blunder 
of serious import to British trade, and the 
Japanese are accused of worse than blunders. 

As the case now stands, Japan has the 
enmity of the Russians and the Koreans, the 
open antagonism of the Chinese, the resentment 
of the Canadians, the suspicions of some of 
the people of the United States, and the growing 
dissatisfaction of the British public. This 
is a formidable array for a young nation to 
face, with a tremendous debt and a people 
taxed to an incredible degree of harshness. 

Meanwhile, Russia and China have ap- 
parently discovered many lovable traits in 
each other and have buried their old enmity. 
China will probably also discover that the 
United States is a good neighbor, in spite of 
our exclusion fence. In the final summing up, 
all the world will perhaps learn that something 
more than cleverness and ingenuity and 
adaptability are required before a nation can 
rank among the great powers 


“THE MOST DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN 
WOMAN ”’ 


RS. JULIA WARD HOWE, our “most 
distinguished woman and Boston’s fore- 
most personality” celebrated her eighty-ninth 
birthday on May 27th; hale and active in all 
the many kinds of work that she has interested 
herself in. During the last year she was daily at 
her desk with her pen, busy with a poem, or a 
letter, or an address, for literature, for an old 
friendship, or for a philanthropy. Hardly a 
week passed but she was heard in pulpit or on 
open platform, lifting her measured, musical 
voice for some unselfish purpose or presiding 
over some public organization. She has been 
called the “queen of clubs,” because so many 
associations owe their existence to her active 
efforts. Among: these is the New England 
Woman’s Club, the pioneer of its kind in the 
country, of which she still retains her active 
presidency. She is president, too, of the 
Boston Authors’ Club, over which she still 
presides. She has never ceased to work untir- 
ingly for peace and for woman suffrage. The 
author of ‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
retains in this beautiful old age her brilliant 
intellectual powers, as she showed by the 
verses which she wrote last fall for the Whittier 
Centenary, and which she read at the town of 
Amesbury. 
In her pleasant Beacon Street home in Bos- 
ton, where she has welcomed so many famous 

















persons, she received her friends on Thursday 
afternoons throughout last winter. She speaks 
French, Italian, or Greek if necessary, to the 
distinguished foreigners who visit her, and her 
quick wit and humor never desert her. She 
keeps in good use her extraordinary gift of 
repartee, as when, for instance, she recently 
received a card on which was written: 

“Greetings to Boston’s greatest trinity Howe, 
Higginson, and Hale.” 

With a twinkle in her eyes (she does not 
use glasses), she exclaimed: 

“They can’t say that we drop our H’s in 
Boston.” 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale, now in his eighty- 
sixth year, and Colonel Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson are her life-long friends. 

In summer, Mrs. Howe goes to her Newport 
home, “Oak Glen,” which is about five miles 
from the centre of that fashionable resort, and 
here, as in Beacon Street, she is guarded by 
various members of her family. Her children 
and her grandchildren visit her by turns and 
aid in receiving the many friends and admirers 
who visit her. 

The marvelous popularity of “The Battle 
Hymn,” which has been called the ‘‘Mar- 
seillaise of the unemotional Yankee,” some- 
what overshadows her other writings and there 
is a constant demand for her to recite it; and 
she is good natured enough often to do so. 
Her impressive recitation of the poem remains 
a delightful memory to all who have heard it. 

If you were to ask Mrs. Howe which of all her 
social and philanthropic interests she cherishes 
most, she would probably say her interest in 
individuals. This trait accounts for her close 
friendship with many famous people. It may 
be amusing to recall a little episode which took 
place when Edwin Booth was first making a 
name for himself. Mrs. Howe, who was one 
of the early admirers of his genius, was anxious 
to have her friend, Charles Sumner, make his 
acquaintance, and she invited him to meet 
Booth at her house, assuring him that “he 
would find the actor a most interesting person.”’ 

“The truth is, I have got beyond taking an 
interest in individuals,” the Senator responded. 

Mrs. Howe did not then make any reply, but 
she wrote in her diary: “Charles Sumner has 
got beyond taking an interest in individuals. 
God Almighty has not got so far.” When Mr. 
Sumner next came to visit her, she playfully 
showed him what she had written, and he 
begged her to strike it out. 
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DR. ROBERT KOCH 


R. ROBERT KOCH, the great German 
bacteriologist, who lately made a quiet 
visit to the United States, has done more to 
advance bacteriology than any other man, and 
he is yet only sixty-four years old. He began 
work, after a brilliant academic career, in the 
early seventies, when bacteriology was just 
beginning to find itself. He began to practice 
medicine as a quiet country doctor, in Woll- 
stein. During the interrupted hours of four 
years, he worked out the puzzle of the anthrax 
bacillus, demonstrating that it existed both in 
rod and spore forms. After he laid his evi- 
dence before Dr. Cohen, Dr. Cohnheim, and 
other leaders, Dr. Cohnheim, a great name in 
laboratory annals, said to his assistants: ‘Go 
to Koch; this man has made a grand 
discovery.” 

Dr. Koch early found the implements of 
inspection in bacteriology insufficient to permit 
further advance; and he did much to popular- 
ize the Abbe condenser and oil immersion lens, 
which greatly added to the powers of the 
microscope; and to bring to use many aniline 
dyes in staining bacteria. He is chiefly respon- 
sible for our views on ptomaine forms of poison- 
ing; for the proof that infectious diseases 
following wounds are due to parasites, more 
accurately to bacterial infection; for the dis- 
covery and much valuable information regard- 
ing the tubercle bacillus; and for the relation 
of the coma bacillus to cholera. 

The announcement by Dr. Koch at the 
meeting of the International Medical Con- 
gress, at Berlin in 1890, that he had discovered 
a remedy which rendered animals immune to 
tuberculosis, caused one of the greatest sen- 
sations throughout the world in the whole 
history of medicine. That the failure of his 
tuberculin did not utterly discredit him, but 
even failed to displace him from. the rank of 
foremost bacteriologist of the world, is further 
testimony to his previous achievements. 

His most recent work has been the study of 
the sleeping sickness in Africa. It was not he 
who discovered the cause of this disease—the 
trypanosomes and transmission by the tsetse- 
fly, which were discovered by Bruce and other 
English investigators, but his work has been 
most helpful and has fully justified the Govern- 
ment of Germany in sending him to Africa. 

The recognition which Dr. Koch has received 
from the German Government. in facilitating 
his usefulness, is as instructive to other 
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nations as it is pleasing to lovers of mankind. 
He was appointed first Professor of Hygiene 
and Bacteriology in the Berlin University in 
1875, and Director of the Hygienic Institute. 
Here he was sought by physicians from all 
parts of the world, but fortunately he was not 
long compelled to spend his valuable time in 
teaching, which less gifted assistants could do 
as well. He has received the $40,000 Noble 
prize — deserving it on half a dozen “counts,” 
—and has been awarded $25,000 by the 
German Government. 

Already his work has saved many millions 
of dollars to mankind by his discoveries in 
bacteriology. He is a steady, careful, logical, 
inventive, and thorough investigator; and by 
no means the least of his achievements is the 
influence of these characteristics on all students 
in this most difficult field of science. And he 
is as good an example as any man living—one 
of the very best examples in fact—of the new 
recognition and honor and help which modern 
governments and modern society are coming 
at last to give great men of science in their 
life-times. 


ARE MALE TEACHERS MOLLYCODDLES? 


R. G. STANLEY HALL, President of 
Clark University, proved in the last 
number of this magazine that much of our 
school work is ineffective and soft, especially 
for the training of boys, because there are too 
few male teachers, and his argument seems 
convincing. Thereupon the complaint comes 
from many quarters that teaching is not an 
attractive profession to strong men. For in- 
stance, Mr. Bardeen in the Educational Review, 
noting that the number of male teachers in the 
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United States has decreased 24 per cent. in 
seven years, gives four reasons for such a de- 
crease: (1) that the teacher is too much at 
the mercy of boards of education and such 
bodies; (2) that teaching is “looked down 
upon in the community”; (3) that ‘teaching 
usually belittles a man” because “his daily 
dealing is with petty things”; and (4) that 
teaching ‘‘tends to bad manners, and bright 
young men who see this hesitate to be classed 
with teachers.” He maintains that these causes 
tend to keep vigorous men out of the profession. 
“Tt is not a matter of wages. Professionally 
fitted men teachers,” says this writer, ‘get a 
higher average salary than the average incomes 
of lawyers, physicians, clergymen, and business 
men in their communities.” 

If this statement of the status of the pro- 
fession be true — that good male teachers are 
as well paid as men in other professions but that 
they are denied freedom by school boards, are 
looked down upon, do belittling work, and 
contract bad manners — then the only con- 
clusion that is warranted is that such men are 
mere mollycoddles and soft-pated academicians, 
and not real men at all, and ought not to be 
in so noble a profession. For in every kind 
of work men receive such consideration from 
their official superiors and associates and have 
such standing in the community as their strength 
of character commands; work is belittling in 
proportion as it is done in a little way and with 
a narrow spirit; and men’s manners depend 
on men themselves rather than on their pro- 
fessions. Weak men ought not to enter this 
noblest of all callings; and men of whom these 
things are true ought not to be in the profession 
at all, 
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(The Regular Monthly Financial Article) 


’ NHE following letter was received by 
THE WoRLD’s WorK on March arist, 
from a man whose home is several 

thousand miles from New York: 


“Gentlemen: Five years ago, I invested $75,000 
in the Metropolitan Street Railway Company’s 
stock, of New York City. It declined steadily. 
About two years ago a New York trust com- 





pany asked all such stockholders to exchange 
their stock for Interborough-Metropolitan Com- 
pany stock. I did so, and now I * !d more than 
500 shares of Interborough-Mé'ivpolitan pre- 
ferred, which also has declined steadily, until 
my investment has shrunken in volume to about 
$11,000. 

“The great decline has almost ruined me, and 
with the stoppage of dividends has left me with 


























absolutely no income; for all my money is tied 
up in this stock. I bought it again and again in 
a declining market, hoping to make a lower average 
when it went up, being unconscious of the ‘high 
finance’ methods of the management. 

“T have worried over my unfortunate investment 
until I am a sick man. Will you kindly look at 
my case, and see what is favorable and what is 
unfavorable, strike a balance, and tell me what 
to do?” 


This letter has been answered by mail. It 
is printed here only to point a moral, perhaps 
one of the most important morals of the whole 
investment business. 

The moral is: never, under any circum- 
stances, allow yourself to be induced to put all 
your eggs in one basket. No matter how 
enthusiastic you may be; no matter how 
alluring may be the literature that is sent 
to you by interested parties; no matter how 
golden may appear the promise of the future; 
no matter how absolute may appear the 
security behind the investment — in spite of any 
of these inducements or of them all and many 
more that might be added, never allow your- 
self to be caught with your fortune, your 
trust funds, even your savings in any consid- 
erable amount, invested in a single security 
of a single corporation. 

By way of contrast, it happened that a 
few days after I received this letter, there 
came to me the annual report of a particularly 
well-managed life insurance company. It 
held in security investments nearly $2,500,000 
of bonds and stocks. A brief analysis of these 
investments shows the following facts: 





No. of Average 

different | amount 

issues of held ofeach Aggregate 

securities security amount 
Municipal bonds - 14 $9,260 $129,629 
Railroad bonds . - I00 616,371 1,637,147 
Miscellaneous bonds . 23 17,350 398,990 
Railroad stocks . « © 5550 142,458 
Bank stocks . « Ir 7,680 85,478 
Miscellaneous stocks . 2 15,725 31,450 

Average . ‘ 13,700 


Here is a great investment concern, with the 
most expert advisers, with legal facilities to 
enforce its rights at little cost, with the Wall 
Street market within its reach for immediate 
sale by telephone at any moment that it might 
begin to fear the future of any of its invest- 
ments. Yet, in its whole list of investments, 
there are only two single blocks of securities 
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as big as this $75,000 investment made by one 
individual who risked his whole fortune to 
make it. Those two investments are in the 
underlying gilt-edge bonds of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and the Southern Railway. His 
investment. on the contrary, is in a security 
of the most speculative sort — so weak that 
not a single share of it, or of any stock 
in any way like it, is held by the insurance 
company. 

No contrast could be sharper. No con- 
trast could be a more powerful lesson to the 
average individual investor. Let us look at 
the results of these two investments, side by 
side. For, after all, it is the result that tells 
the tale. 

The individual investor put in $75,000, 
we shall say, though probably it was more 
than that. To-day, he gets no revenue, and 
his principal has shrunk to $11,000. The 
insurance company put in $2,425,000. At 
the market prices on January 1st, 1908, their 
investments were worth $2,315,485. During 
the fearful year 1907, the investments of the 
company declined in value only $132,672. 
That means a shrinkage of less than 6 per cent. 
The difference is simply the difference between 
ruin and stability. 

The application of this lesson in finance 
is as wide as the holding of money. It applies 
with equal force to the man with his millions to 
invest in bonds and stocks, to the firm with 
its dozens of thousands to place in banks as 
working capital, to the little investor with his 
hundreds of dollars to put away in some 
safe place where it may defy the machinations 
of high and low financiers. 

To the trustee of trust funds it may mean 
the difference between an honored name and the 
jail. For too many of the people who write to 
THE Wortp’s Work asking for advice about 
investments have committed the unpardonable 
sin of putting trust funds into one or two 
local securities, frequently of the public- 
utility class, where they are exposed to the very 
disaster that overtook the individual whose 
experience has been written here. They do 
this in simple ignorance, not with any intent 
to endanger the funds, or to reap any individual 
advantage. 

No trustee should lock up more than 20 per 
cent., at the very outside, of his trust funds in 
the securities of any one locality, corporation, 
or concern. It is quite safe to say that more 


than half of the small trusts handled in this 
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country offend against this cardinal principle 
of safe investment. 

In a big city, it is well for any firm to have 
more than one bank account, except in such 
cases as make it impossible. The danger 
of a contrary practice might be made vivid 
out of the experiences of hundreds of firms and 
business men who suffered untold pain and 
inconvenience during the long five months of 
the Knickerbocker Trust receivership. Some- 
times, of course, it pays to be a “big depositor”’ 
or a “big customer” of some one bank. But 
in nine cases out of ten, it is far more profit- 
able to be a comparatively small depositor 
or customer of half a dozen books. In the 
country town the average dealer will find 
it ultimately to his profit to have accounts in 
two or three banks. What is even more 
important, he will find that a five-tho.sand or 
six-thousand dollar emergency-account kept 
in some bank in a central city may stand 
sometime between him and the sheriff. Even 
if the sheriff never comes, the time is pretty 
sure to come when the possession of resources 
unknown to his local banker or bankers, will 
give him a power that he never dreamed of 
when he opened the account. 

Let us turn now to the small investor, the 
man or the woman with from $10,o00 down 
to $100 to invest or to save. A hundred times 
within the past twelve months, I have written 
to investors advising them to “split” their 
investments. One correspondent has a single 
fund of $20,000, a life-insurance legacy, in 
General Electric stock. A trifle of $1,0c0, 
left to educate an orphan, had shrunk to $300 
because its guardian lived on the Great Western 
road and believed too fondly in its future. 
The entire little fortune of an old woman in 
Massachusetts was tied up in two securities, 
one the stock of a publishing house which 
cut its dividends in the panic; the other the 
so-called bond of another publishing house 
which sold its bonds to its subscribers, purely 
a “family affair,” so to speak. Her subscrip- 
tion to two magazines had cost her more than 
half her little fortune. 

Written down in words, these items look 
foolish. Written in dollars and cents in some- 
body’s ledger, they often mean tragedy. If 
there is one section of this country more than 
another that needs financial instruction it is 
the South, especially the part of the South that 
centres around Richmond and_ Baltimore. 
Too many men in that region seem to think 














IN ONE BASKET 
that loyalty demands that all their savings be 
invested in Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard 
Air Line, Southern Railway, American Cotton 
Oil, Virginia-Carolina Chemical, and other 
purely Southern stocks and bonds. If some 
novelist wishes to write a real tragedy, he 
might go there to-day and study financial 
conditions. If he learned his lesson well, he 
would take his little fortune and spread it thin 
across this continent, from Portland, Me., to 
Portland, Ore. 

This is a good time to take stock of your 
invested funds. Most people, like the man 
who wrote the letter with which this article 
began, do it only when it is too late. If any 
man who reads this article has his funds all 
tied up in one or two stocks or bonds, be they 
never so good, he had better make an inventory. 
If his investments total $5,000, he should have 
at least three separate securities on different 
properties in different localities. The con- 
ditions that may wreck the traction company 
of Dayton, Ohio, may make the traction 
bonds of some other town look gilt-edged 
This illustration is used merely because the 
newspapers have been full of a threat on the 
part of the National Cash Register Company 
to take its plant away from Dayton. It is 
worth while to warn the investor to keep away 
from a one-man town. 

One of the most common errors is the invest- 
ment of funds in one group of railroads or indus- 
trial companies. Because a man lives in 
Pittsburg, he might, and one did, become im- 
bued with the idea that the Pittsburg Terminal 
fight meant a great future for the Gould 
railroads. He invested all his funds in the 
bonds and stocks of the Wabash, the Terminal 
Company, the Wheeling & Lake Erie. His 
investment has been cut in two and sunk below 
half, because he backed a judgment that was 
in error. You may meet Erie enthusiasts, 
loaded with everything from old first-mort- 
gage bonds down to common stock. In New 
England they load up with New England 
stocks and bonds, particularly Boston & 
Maine and New Haven stocks. They are 
good, to be sure, but they would look better 
with a block of Great Northern preferred, 
or Canadian Pacific, lying between them in 
the safe deposit box. 

If you live in New England, figure out 
what percentage of your investment is local 
to that section and may fluctuate with the rise 
or the fall of the cotton-goods industry, the 
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shoe industry, or some other industry equally 
liable to fluctuate. If you live in New York 
look out that you are not overloaded with 
Vanderbilt stocks and bonds. If you live in 
the South, figure out how hard you would be 
hit by two cotton-crop failures in succession. 
If Kansas is your home, imagine two years 
of winter wheat failure. If you happen to 
dwell in Manitoba, how much of your funds 
are exposed to the danger that always lurks 
around the ‘one-crop-road”? If Boston 
claims you, how much did you lose when they 
cut the price of copper from 25 cents to 12? 
Railroad stocks are supposed to be safer than 
industrials. They are if they be, well chosen. 
Yet a supposedly prosperous railroad, whose 
bonds were legal investments for trustees in a 
foolish state, went into the hands of a receiver 
merely because the salt company on whose 
tonnage it lived pumped the last of the salt out 
of its wells and moved its plant away. You 
may find a hundred trolley companies, whose 
bonds are eagerly bought as first-class invest- 
ments, that could not earn their interest if 
some industrial plant shut down. There is no 
sense in keeping one shoe polished if you are 
going to plunge the other foot into the mud. 


AND THE 
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A great speculator once said: “I keep all 
my eggs in one basket, but I watch the bas- 
ket!” That may be all right for him. He 
will probably come to grief anyway, some time 
or another. In fact, that very man was 
“cleaned out” in the panic of 1907. This 
course will not do for the man who cannot 
watch the basket. You cannot do business 
and properly guard a speculative account 
in stocks or even bonds. ‘To do so you must 
watch the ticker, and not depend on the 
prices of your securities in the next morning’s 
paper. You must be able to buy or to sell 
at a minute’s notice. Here in New York, 
a man may sell ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of a listed active bond immediately. He 
merely takes the telephone, gives his order, 
and waits. Usually he will hear within ten 
minutes that his goods are sold. In very 
active stocks he does not even hang up the 
receiver. He merely waits perhaps three or 
four minutes. That is ‘watching the basket.” 
You cannot do that and do any other business 
at the same time. Either give up your busi- 
ness or leave the trader’s market alone. If 
you don’t, it will “get” you, sooner or later. 
C. Mi XK; 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE AND THE EGG 
BASKET 


(The Regular Monthly Article on Insurance) 


their eggs in one basket — investing every- 

thing in one stock or bond—-they owe it 
to their families to follow the same rule in 
regard toinsurance. ‘This caution is especially 
applicable to those families which have no 
savings, but whose roof and food are dependent 
on the earning-power of one man. If, for 
example, he is earning $6,000 a year he means 
as much to the family as a $100,000, 6 per cent. 
investment, but with the disadvantage that 
an automobile accident, a fall on an icy pave- 
ment, or any one of a dozen other mishaps 
might at any time make this investment pass 
a dividend. Not only may an accident keep 


[ MEN ought to refrain from putting all 


him from earning money for a time but it may, 
on account of the doctors’ bills, make him an 
added expense. 


A widow might just as well 


have $100,000 invested in a company that 
was in the hands of receivers and assessing its 
stockholders, as a wife have a husband 
whose earning power had been stopped by 
an accident and his expenses increased by 
doctors’ bills. In either case all the eggs 
would be in one basket and the basket dropped. 


DIVIDING THE RISK 


Of course, a man’s earning power cannot be 
split up, as investments can, but the loss result- 
ing from accidents can be divided with an 
insurance company. If the salary or income 
of the man of the family would continue while 
he was incapacitated, or if there are several 
breadwinners in the family, or if it has other 
sources of income, all the eggs are not in one 
basket, and it may be wise for the family to 
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assume the risk of accident itself rather than 
to pay an insurance company for assuming 
part of it. But if there be only one bread- 
winner and no other source of income, it is 
usually wise to spend the money that it costs 
to share the risk with the company. It is 
impossible to do more than share it, because 
the companies refuse to issue policies which 
will give the insured more than 80 per cent. of 
his normal earning power. 

The stock accident-insurance companies 
divide men, in general, into nine classes, eight 
of which they will insure at rates varying with 
the dangers of their several occupations; the 
ninth they will not insure at all because the 
risk is too great. 

It includes army officers in the field, U. S. 
marshals suppressing illicit distilleries, acro- 
bats, barkeepers, etc. The companies also 
prefer not to insure women. 

For men in the select class — the least 
dangerous callings — the premium is usually 
$4 a year for a policy which, in case the insured 
were killed, would yield $1,000 to his estate, or 
in case he were totally incapacitated for work 
by an accident, $5 a week to himself. For 
those in the extra hazardous class the rate is 
about $20 a year for a similar policy. 

The premiums for the other classes vary 
between these two. For example, the follow- 
ing table is an accident-insurance cross sec- 
tion of the cotton industry. 


Premium per 


Occupation iano Baliey 

Cotton planter (business management of 
large plantation) $ 5.00 
Cotton planter (overseeing labor) 6.00 
5 farmer or laborer 12.50 
i gin laborer 12.50 

vs mill owner (not working i in the 
mill) 4.00 
Cotton mill superintendent 5.00 
- mill overseer 6.00 
‘i mill operative , 6.00 
“6 goods traveling salesman 4.00 


In spite of the general outcry at the death- 
roll of our railroads there is no other class of 
men except office-workers who are considered 
by the insurance companies as so little liable 
to accident as commercial travelers. 

Farming has never been considered a 
dangerous occupation, yet the cotton farmer 
has to pay three times as much for his accident 
insurance as the commercial traveler selling 
cotton goods. Most policies provide more- 


over that, if the insured is injured on a train, 
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trolley, or steamer, he shall get double, and 
sometimes even triple indemnities. 

The two most important clauses in the 
accident policies of the big stock companies 
provide first, that, for a period during which 
the insured shall be immediately, continuously, 
and wholly disabled by external, violent, and 
accidental means which shall keep him from 
performing every duty of his business, he shall 
receive the weekly indemnity —in the cheapest 
policy $5 for not more than 200 weeks. If 
prevented only from attending certain parts 
of his work, he shall receive % of the indem- 
nity — $2 a week for not more ‘en 30 weeks. 
And second, that, in case of his death immedi- 
ately caused by an accident, the estate of the 
insured shall receive the principal sum in 
the policy referred to, or $1000. 

The two main clauses in the policies of most 
of the companies are practically the same. 
These are the two clauses which make it worth 
while to pay premiums on an accident policy. 
But in their efforts to attract and please the 
public, the companies have added many 
special clauses. For example, one policy 
has the following: 

(1) Extra indemnities for the loss of eyes 
or limbs. 

(2) An option of a lump sum instead 
of weekly indemnities in certain specified 
injuries. 

(3) Double indemnities for accidents on 
trains, steamers, trolleys, elevators, etc. 

(4) Surgeon’s fees for certain specified 
operations. 

(5) An added value of the policy for every 
year that it is renewed. 

(6) Insurance for the beneficiary named in 
the policy if hurt on a train, trolley, steamer, 
elevator, etc. 

There are, beside these, several more 
provisions but they, all put together, as 
generous as they sound, are not so valuable to 
the insured as the two main clauses outlined 
above. These other provisions which take 
up most of the room on the face of the policy 
usually entail too accurately described and 
restricted an accident — such as the loss of 
“one hand at or above the wrist and one foot 
at or above the ankle (by severance)”— to 
be of any great benefit to the avcrage man. 

Yet some of these special provisions are 
valuable — such as that giving added in- 
demnities for injuries received while traveling 
—and, since the two main clauses in prac- 














ROUSING A GOOD 


tically all the policies are alike, upon the 
respective merits of the special clauses a 
decision must be made between different 
policies with this very important reservation: 
Never be lured by special attractions into 
insuring in a company which you do not know 
to be absolutely sound, for the most generous 
policy in an insolvent company is of little 
value. There is no advantage in insuring in 
a company as liable to accident and decease 
as you yourself are. 


THE VALUE OF CAREFULLY DRAWN CONTRACTS 


The class in which a man belongs and, 
therefore, the premium that he pays are decided 
by the description of himself which he gives 
in his application for a policy. It is most 
important that this be accurate, for the poli- 
cies provide that any misstatement in this 
description invalidates all claims against the 
company. As in any other contract, if a 
mistake were made in an immaterial statement, 
without attempt to deceive, the policy could 
not be invalidated on account of it, nor do the 
good companies stoop to such means of 
dodging claims. Nevertheless, the policy is 
a business contract and every care should be 
taken to have it right. For example, there 
was a traveling salesman who took out an 
accident-insurance policy and _ paid his 
premiums for nine years. Meanwhile, how- 
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ever, he changed his occupation and became 
a manufacturer. At this business he was 
hurt and he applied for an indemnity. The 
company refused on the ground that his second 
occupation was more hazardous than the first. 
Most companies have some such rule as the 
following to cover this case: 

“The insurance is not forfeited by the insured 
engaging in any occupation or exposure classed as 
more hazardous than that specified in the policy; 
but in such an event the insurance will be for such 
amounts as the premium will purchase at rates 
fixed for such increased hazard.” 


Nevertheless, it is far better in any case 
to have the statements true and to keep the 
company informed so that there may not be 
the slightest question of the validity of the 
policy; for it is not the $4 premium which the 
insured hazards by careless or false statements 
—the company will get that — but the $1,000 
face value of the policy which his estate would 
get in case of his violent death. 

Every man ought, therefore, to see if all 
of Ifis eggs are in one basket; he ought to 
analyze his own situation; and see what his 
condition would be in case an accident did 
happen to him. If he can afford to assume 
the whole risk, he needs no accident insurance. 
If he cannot, he should carefully select the 
best policy in the best company that he can 
find, and insure. Most men are in this class. 


MAN FROM A RUT 


(The Regular Monthly Article on Business Helps) 


HE advertisements of a large manufac- 
turing concern had gone stale. Its 
product was one of the very best of a 
kind of machine in common use; but the 
advertisements, instead of convincing a new 
public, gave the impression of mediocrity. 
The advertising manager, returned from a 
vacation on which he had been sent with the 
hope of freshening his ideas, had settled 
comfortably into the old, well-worn rut. He 


was in the very act of preparing another lot 
of commonplace announcements to be inserted 
in the company’s costly advertising space, 
when the president of the company came in 
to see him. The president was followed by 


the secretary with whom came the general 
sales manager. 

“We have just decided on something with 
relation to your department, Mr. Billings,” 
said the president, ‘‘that will possibly arouse 
some objection on your part; but it is necessary 
for you to know it. Here is our display 
advertising ‘copy’ for next month, the month 
thereafter, and every succeeding month for 
such a period as we may determine.” The 
president’s face was stern and his words had 
a tone of finality. 

Billings took the extended manuscript. 
It was a white sheet ruled to the size of the 
regular magazine page. Across the blank 
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area was written the name of the company’s 
product — nothing more. 

He was angry and he blurted out his opinion, 
both of the proposed advertisement and of the 
policy of the company. Then he braced him- 
self for whatever might come. 

But instead of discharging him, the president 
explained in a painstaking, detailed way the 
advantages of mere publicity, using phraseology 
and arguments as simple as if he were address- 
ing babes and sucklings, calling for corrobo- 
ration upon the other officers, who supported 
his view. 

Billings could feel a part of his brain, that 
had been asleep for months waking up 
violently. 

“You call yourselves business men,” he 
fairly shouted. ‘You have spent thousands 
of dollars to make your machine superior 
to others and its good points are all good 
arguments — irresistible arguments; and then 
you decide to keep your mouth shut about 
them. Who is going to know that your 
machine has been improved and is the best ? 
Who will even suspect that it is different, 
except in name, from any one of half a dozen 
other machines that have n’t had an improve- 
ment in ten years? The advertisement that 
you propose will have the same effect as if one 
of our salesmen entered it in a competition.and 
said simply: ‘Here’s our machine. Take 
it or leave it, as you please.’ 

“Where’s your argument? Where’s your 
demonstration? How are you going to sell 
the machine in competition with the others? 
Why, if we had a salesman who should act 
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in that tame you ’d ‘fire’ him 
immediately.” 

“No, I don’t think I should,” said the 
president, quietly. ‘‘Certainly not at once; 
but I think I’d give him an object lesson.” 

Then before Biliings could open his mouth 
to reply, they walked out of the room. 

The long dormant part of Billings’s brain 
began to work even more vigorously. Before 
the next night he presented to his employer 
an advertising campaign so daring that he 
himself was almost frightened at the audacity 
of it. 

“Why, how long have you had this up your 
sleeve, Billings?” asked the president, whose 
turn it was to be astonished. ‘When did you 
work this out?” 

“Since yesterday afternoon,” he replied. 

“And when do you propose to spring this — 
this innovation in advertising, that is, of course 
provided, after consideration, it has the 
approval of the company?” 

“TI don’t propose to wait for the approval of 
anybody, sir. I’m going to stand or to fall 
on the success of this scheme. The first 
month’s instalment was mailed last night.” 

Again Billings braced himself to be “fired.” 
Again the president turned quietly and walked 
from the room. 

And, outside the door, Billings heard him 
chuckle. 

That advertising campaign is yet running, 
and it is a very effective one in its results, 
fortunately for Billings, who, contemplating 
the rut in which he had traveled so long, 
worders how he was roused out of it. 


way, 


BOOKS ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HE foremost subject brought forward 

for the month by public events is 

the preservation of our natural re- 

sources. A short list of the most helpful 
books on this subject follows: 

“The Earth as Modified by Human 
Action,” by G. P. Marsh (Scribner, $3.50). 
Of fundamental importance, dealing with 
conditions in the Old and New Worlds, 
probably the most comprehensive English 
work on the subject. 

“Man and the Earth,” by Professor N. S. 


Shaler (Fox, Duffield & Co., $1.55). An 
elementary discussion of the geology of the 
earth and the future of its resources, written 
in popular style. 

“History of the Lumber Industry of Amer- 
ica,” by J. E. Defebaugh (The American 
Lumberman; two volumes issued; $5 each). 
Volume I. gives an extended general state- 
ment on American forests, the lumber indus- 
try, and lumber production. 

“The Economics of Forestry” by B. E. 
Fernow (Crowell, $1.50). Forests and for- 
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estry from the standpoint of political economy; 
designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for 
a national forest policy. 

“Our National Parks,” by John Muir 
(Houghton, $1.85). A book on the mountains, 
glaciers, cafions, forests, and waterfalls of 
the Great West — a piece of literature as well 
as a book of information, and a classic of its 
sort. 

“Trrigation in the United States,’ by 
F. H. Newell (Crowell, $2). One of the most 
authoritative and complete books on the 
reclaiming of arid lands, by the director of 
the United States Reclamation Service. 

“Trrigation and Drainage,” by F. H. King 
(Macmillan, $1.50). A broad yet specific 
statement of the fundamental principles of 
culture by means of irrigation and drainage. 

“Water Supply and Irrigation Papers,” 
(U. S. Geological Survey). A series of more 
than two hundred papers on the water re- 
sources of the various sections of the 
United States. 

“Water Power” (Vols. XVI. and XVII. 
of the Tenth Census). A comprehensive 
statement of the water power of the 
United States. To be found in most public 
libraries. 

“Preliminary Report of the Inland Water- 
ways Commission, with Separate Appendix ”’ 
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(Senate Document No. 325, 60th Congress, 
1st Session). A brief statement of the find- 
ings, recommendations, and inquiries in 
progress by the Commission. The Appen- 
dix contains a large amount of data on canals, 
canalized rivers, and inland water transpor- 
tation in the United States. 

“Report of Transportation Business of the 
United States” (Twelfth Census: Part II. 
“Transportation by Water’’). Statistics on 
the shipping business of the United States. 

‘Mineral Resources of the United States,” 
(U. S. Geological Survey). A series of bound 
volumes published annually since 1883, treat- 
ing especially of the mineral deposits of the 
United States, and the annual production of 
each mineral. 

“The Story of American Coals,’ by 
William Jasper Nicolls (Lippincott, $3.50). 
In four parts as follows: ‘American Coals, 
Their Origin; Their Development; Their 
Transportation; Their Consumption.”’ Fully 
indexed. 

“History of the Coal Miners,” by Andrew 
Roy (J. L. Trauger Printing Co., $1.75). A 
history of the coal miners of the United 
States from the development of the mines 
to the close of the anthracite strike of 1902, 
including a brief sketch of early British miners. 
Illustrated. 


HOW THE STOCK EXCHANGE WORKS 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


’ NHE question of the possibility of stop- 
ping speculation in stocks and grain 
and the like is raised by the bill 

introduced in the House of Representatives 

by Mr. Hepburn of Iowa; and it is emphasized 
by references made to it in several messages 
from the President of the United States. 

Of course, a man must find out what such 
abolition means. If it is wrong to trade in 
stocks, surely it is wrong to trade in cereals, 
in cotton, in produce, except for cash on de- 
livery. That phrase “tracing” really has 
come to mean buying and selling for future 
delivery, on margin. It is igainst such trans- 
actions that Mr. Hepburn has bent his lance. 


It means, then, that the Stock Exchange, all 
the hundred other smaller exchanges through- 
out the country which deal in stocks, the 
numerous cotton exchanges, the grain ex- 
changes, the produce exchanges should be 
prohibited from allowing their members to 
deal in anything but actual stock. 

The average man does not know what the 
Stock Exchange is. He cannot learn much 
about it by reading the daily papers, or the 
speeches of the legislators. He can get a fair 
idea of it by reading many dry and heavy 
books, if he has the time, and the money to 
buy the books; but even this information will 
mislead him. He will be certain to take the 
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exchange too seriously. It is a serious enough 
subject in its larger functions; but in its daily 
life the business of the Stock Exchange comes 
very near being a joke. 

It consists in buying and selling stocks and 
bonds. There are several hundred issues of 
stocks and bonds listed on the Exchange; and 
several other hundreds traded in on the 
“Curb,” which is an out-of-door market, 
conducted in a free-and-easy way, where men 
may buy and sell stocks not listed on the Ex- 
change. So far, no one will quarrel with the 
business. A man who has money and wants 
to invest it should be able to find a market 
where he may bring his money and get for it 
the stocks and bonds that represent the great 
enterprises of his country. Similarly, a 
man who has stocks or bonds and _ needs 
money for them should be able to find a 
market where he may bring his securities 
and get money for them at the ruling prices. 
That market is Wall Street. Moralists and 
agitators do not criticise this function of 
the Wall Street market. They concentrate 
their fire on the practice of buying and 
selling on margin. 

My purpose in this article is not to discuss 
the question of suppressing speculative trading, 
but to explain the actual workings of the New 
York Stock Exchange, which is of course the 
great center and mechanism of this trading 
as well as of legitimate transactions. 


HOW MARGIN ACCOUNTS ARE CARRIED 


To buy on margin means simply that you 
bring a certain amount of money, 
$1,000, to a banker, and ask him to buy for you 
stocks worth, say, $10,000. He takes your 
money, buys the stock, then goes to a bank 
with that stock and borrows from the bank, 
say, $8,000. The other $1,000 he lends to 
you himself. Banks will not lend more than 
80 per cent. of the market value of stocks. So 
long as you remain the owner of that $10,000 
worth of stock, you pay interest on the loan 
at the ruling rate for money. 

Selling on margin, or selling “short,’’ means 
that you deposit your $1,000, and order the 
banker to sell for you the $10,000 worth of 
stock. You do not own any stock. Your 
banker, when he sells that $10,000 worth of 
stock, has to deliver it to the man who buys it. 
He, therefore, has to go out and borrow the 
stock from someone who is willing to lend it. 
Ordinarily he has no trouble in doing this. The 
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“loan crowd” on the Exchange makes a busi- 
ness of loaning stocks in this way. You do 
not have to pay for this privilege of borrowing 
stock. Nor do you have to pay any interest 
when you are “short” of stocks in this 
way. That is the reason that the traders 
and half-professional speculators prefer the 
“short” side of the market to the “long” 
side. When a man has bought stocks, he 
is said to be “long of the market.’ When 
he has sold, without having the stocks in 
his possession to deliver to the buyer, he is 
said to be “short.” 

Some would-be experts have said that 97 
per cent. of the entire transactions are of this 
kind. Others, equally qualified, have put the 
proportion as low as go per cent. Certainly, 
the very great majority of the transactions in 
stocks consists of such accounts. In bonds, 
particularly mortgage bonds, the great majority 
of the transactions consists of legitimate buy- 
ing and selling for cash. 

Supposing that only 5 per cent. of the stock 
transactions and 75 per cent. of the bond 
transactions of the Exchange are legitimate 
buying and selling for investment, this legiti- 
mate trading for the year 1907 reached the 
very respectable total of $982,570,000 in 
stocks and $425,000,000 in bonds, or an ag- 
gregate of $1,407,570,000. The “margin” 
trading, on the same estimated basis, amounted 
to about $18,300,000,000. 

I mean now only to sketch a few of the 
salient features of the Stock Exchange mar- 
ket, its whimsical ways, its beautiful irrespon- 
sibility, its slap-dash methods, its smug ignor- 
ance about itself, its strong conviction that 
it rules the universe. It is as full of whims as 
a marriageable maiden, and as treacherous as 
a wounded bear. In happy days, it is child- 
ishly joyous; but in adversity it whines 
incessantly. Its ways are beyond analysis. 
It would be easier to chart an April day, or 
the whirlpool of Niagara. 


THE MIND OF A TRADER 


One night in March, a newspaper editor, 
browsing in an uptown hotel, encountered a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange. 
They had met before, and they knew one an- 
other pretty well. The conversation drifted 
toward stocks. The broker lamented the 
condition of the market. 

“T have not done a thousand shares in the 
past month,” he said. 
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“Why don’t you try something on this Erie 
affair?”’ asked the editor. 

“What Erie affair?” asked the broker. 

“The maturing notes. They are due on 
April 8th, and there are five and a half 
millions of them. I don’t think they can 
be financed.” 

It was all news to the broker. He has spent 
his life on the floor of the Exchange, and seldom 
read the papers. As to corporation finance, 
he knew nothing about it; for that is the 
way of the trader. He seldom knows any- 
thing that someone has not told him in a 
conversation. 

This particular trader thought over this 
suggestion quickly. A decision involving a 
hundred thousand dollars of capital is worth 
about five minutes of a trader’s time and 
thought. He said little. He asked a few 
questions about the Erie, the position of the 
Morgan firm, the general situation. He learned 
that these notes, due in a fortnight at 100, 
were selling in the market near go. He ar- 
gued with himself that, if they were going to be 
paid, the Morgan house would certainly have 
bought them all in, and would stand to win 
$550,000 by simply holding them until April 
8th. The conclusion was obvious; they were 
not going to be paid. 

That meant a market disaster. He saw, 
with the eye of his mind, the result of an Erie 
receivership. He figured out that all the 
trunk lines would feel the evil effects of such a 
step, for he knew that the public which owns 
stocks is apt to get frightened and sell on such 
news. He had himself made some money in 
January when the holders of the stock of 
Louisville and Nashville had thrown some 
stock overboard on the news that the Seaboard 
Air Line had collapsed. 

The next day, he went around among the 
traders on the floor, and told them there was 
to be a great rise in the market. As is the habit 
of the brotherhood, they did not believe him; 
but they refrained from getting in too deep on 
the “short” side of the market. The rumors 
that he circulated did not cause any rise; but 
they prevented the usual general selling around 
the room. Meantime, he had scattered orders 
around among a few houses to sell stocks, 
principally Reading, Union Pacific, and New 
York Central. 

By the end of the day, the market was not 
much lower than at the beginning; but he had 
managed to sell nearly 15,000 shares of stock, 
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which he did not own. His brokers borrowed 
it from the people who make a habit of lending 
it every day, and the buyers received this bor- 
rowed stock. The next day the process was 
repeated. At noon, he found that he had 
sold, in all, nearly 26,000 shares of stock. The 
market was beginning to look a little bit weak. 

That afternoon, this broker did little. He 
took a seat on the bench that is built around 
the “U. P. post,” the pillar where men trade 
in Union Pacific stocks. The market was 
idle, and men sat around and talked the gos- 
sip of the pit. 

“Where’s that bull market of yours, Bill?” 
asked one. 

“Fell through,” said Bill, “because they 
were afraid of this Erie business.” 

“What Erie business?” 

“You know those notes — pretty near six 
millions of them —and look at the prices! 
That’s warning enough, ain’t it?” asked 
Bill. 

In various forms, the tale spread abroad. 
Men in the bond department heard it, and 
began to take notice that the Erie bonds, of 
which there are many issues, had been steadily 
sold for weeks by various brokers, quietly, but 
insistently. Around the Erie post, there was 
some bad trading, handicapped by a flood of 
stock from outside, where real owners of the 
stocks were catching the general fright. That 
very ominous word “receivership” was bandied 
back and forth. 

The floor became serious. When that hap- 
pens one may always expect trouble. Trained 
analysts take days to diagnose the situation 
of a corporation in trouble. The Board does 
it in a few seconds. Its conclusions are gen- 
erally weird and wonderful, as to the methods 
by which they are reached, but they are usually 
almost if not quite correct. A trader will tell 
you, if you let him, that “Dan” Reid and 
“Jim” Keene are working together to “smash”’ 
a pool engineered by some great operator; 
and that, therefore, it is safe to assume that 
the aforesaid operator is going to be ‘‘ smashed.” 
After a while he is smashed. The trader con- 
gratulates himself on his perspicacity. You 
wonder at it, too, particularly when you dis- 
cover that the two alleged conspirators have 
not met in many months, and that one was 
in Europe and the other in Indiana at the 
time of the alleged “smashing.” 

In fact, the explanations that make the mar- 
ket on the Board are simply effluvia from 
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overheated imaginations. In nine cases out 
of ten, they are made up on the Board to ex- 
plain things that seem to lack an explanation. 
The trader believes that every phenomenon 
has a cause. If he sees phenomena and does 
not know the cause, he makes a cause, attaches 
it to the phenomena, and sets it afloat. By 
the time it has passed through a dozen mouths, 
it becomes gospel. By the time it has gone 
half way through the 1,000 members of the 
Exchange, anybody that questions it or 
attacks its validity is a liar, or a paid tipster. 

So with this Erie business. For nearly a 
week, the Stock Exchange knew positively all 
about the Erie affair. I was told about it by 
three separate members, and they all had the 
same thing to say. I happened to know, at 
the time, that neither the president, the chair- 
man, nor any of the directors of the Erie was 
at all certain about the notes, or about the 
future of the Erie. They did not know what 
was going on under the surface. Mr. Morgan 
was in Europe. The Wells Fargo Express 
Company, a Harriman concern, had _ been 
lending money to the Erie all year. Even the 
omniscient Mr. Harriman was worrying over 
it. Not a soul of the Erie’s guardians knew 
what was going to happen to it. 

But the Stock Exchange knew — certainly, 
beyond a doubt, finally. So stocks went down. 
A few hundreds of people outside heard all 
about it, mainly through the financial columns 
of the newspapers, which are supposed to guide 
the opinion that makes the market, but in 
reality are mostly guided by the opinion that 
is made in the market. Everybody came to 
the conclusion that the Erie was “‘a bad lot,” 
always had been a “bad lot,” and always would 
be ‘a bad lot.” Many other people, who 
had no interest in the Erie, never had had, and 
never would have, sold other stocks, just 
because everybody was feeling that way. 

So it kept up for a day or two. Then other 
rumors came. ‘The time drew nearer for the 
critical act, the passing of the Erie or its 
salvation. A definite story was published to 
- the effect that the Harriman people would save 
the Erie; and that the Morgan people were in 
favor of areceivership. Stocks joggled around, 
now up, now down. The rumors grew more 
definite. Veiled statements appeared in re- 


putable papers, evidently written by men who 
had talked with the bankers, but had been 
told not “to give it away” officially. 
market became steady. 


The 
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Bill, the broker, decided that the tide had 
turned. He went quietly about his business, 
bought a hundred Union Pacific here, picked 
up a thousand Reading there, jollied a friend 
into selling him two thousand New York 
Central over the lunch table, called up a 
banking acquaintance and confided in him 
that he had better “let go” that block of U. P., 
because the market “looks treacherous to me.”’ 
The acquaintance did not believe him, of 
course, but it disturbed him nevertheless. 
He asked the price of Union Pacific a little 
oftener than usual throughout the day, and 
finally, along in the afternoon, he sold out. 

That is a lesson in psychology. A trader 
knows that nobody outside the Exchange 
believes his news or has much respect for 
his judgment, but he knows also that human 
nature is human nature; and that it’s just as 
natural for the average man to worry when 
he has stocks as for the average woman to 
worry when she has children. Therefore a 
rumor of trouble ahead affects the man much 
as a rumor of scarlet fever down the street 
affects the woman. 

The end of it was that within forty hours 
Bill had bought back his 26,000 shares of 
stock and 3,000 more. The profit on his 
transaction was not very large for such a big 
operation. He had sold, as it were, merchan- 
dise worth $2,600,000 or more; had later 
bought it back; and on the whole transaction 
he cleared up a total of less than $15,000. 
He had risked something, of. course. If 
something had happened to rush the prices 
of his stocks upward ten points during the 
time while he was “short,’’ he would have 


been a bankrupt. That was a_ remote 
contingency, however. It scares the outside 
buyer or seller, but not the trader. A man 


who watches a steeple-jack at work sometimes 
wonders what would happen if a rope broke; 
but the steeple-jack himself does not worry. 
The foregoing is an actual experience; or 
rather, it was told to me by the broker as an 
actual experience. He is a friend of mine; 
but I should not resent it if I discovered that 
the story was made of the whole cloth. No- 
body expects a floor trader to know exactly 
whether or not be bought or sold anything, 
yesterday, to-day, or last year. His whole 
life work is to make people think that he did 
things he did not do, and that he did not 
do things he did do. If his life work some- 
times overlaps into his social life, he is no 
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worse than most of us. If he talks shop at 
all when he is off the Board he has to do it the 
same way he would do it on the Board. 


THE LIFE OF THE AVERAGE TRADER 


If one reads the newspapers and _ believes 
them, one would think that the bulk of the 
market trading every day is made up of 
transactions like the one here described. It 
is very far from being the truth. The average 
trader does not “load up” with stocks, or 
sell a lot of stocks, and wait for days and weeks 
to even up. The real trader never has any 
convictions. He goes to the Exchange at 
Io A. M., without much thought about the 
things the day will bring forth. He sees some 
buying in Union-Pacific, perhaps. He stands 
around and listens. Presently he sees Mac- 
donald, whom he has always considered a 
Harriman broker, whisper a few words to an 
idle broker over in a far corner. The idle 
broker lolls around a minute or two, then 
strolls over to the Union Pacific post. 
Presently he goes away, after buying a thou- 
sand shares at 127. 

The average trader, on evidence like that, 
would consider the purchase of a few hundred 
Union Pacific shares a good risk. Perhaps 
he will buy too. Then he watches the game. 
If men stroll into the crowd, buy stocks, stroll 
out again, he watches where they go. If 
they happen to pass close to Macdonald, he 
believes the “Harriman people” are. still 
buying. Perhaps the stock moves up half 
a point during the day. Along in the after- 
noon, the trader gets tired -of watching. 
Perhaps the signs are not very clear. He 
sees that he can sell at a half point profit. 
He wants to go to lunch, so he sells. He has 
cleared up fifty dollars. Perhaps he has had 
half a dozen transactions during the whole 
day, of which this is only one. Some of them 
will almost invariably show losses. A good 
trader, in a quiet market that shows no great 
movement either way, can clean up a hundred 
dollars or so day after day. A poor trader 
will lose the same amount. 

It is not very exciting. In fact it is the 
deadliest life in the world, when the market 
is quiet. This is “scalping” the market. 
It goes on incessantly. It is about as ennobling 
and as interesting as the career of the man who 
buys the city garbage and picks it over for 
treasure trove. The only respect in which it 
is not so good is that the garbage expert makes 
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a fortune, while the scalper barely makes a 
good living. 


HOW AN ORDER FOR REAL STOCK IS FILLED. 


There are more than a thousand members 
of the Exchange. Probably three hundred 
make most of their living by trimming fractions 
from the prices of stocks in the way described 
above. Of the rest, the large majority are 
“commission men,” or “bond traders,” or 
“operators.” The social distinction is quite 
sharp. If you are a commission trader you 
are highly respectable, but generally rather 
poor. About one year in five is a good year 
for the commission trader, for he makes his 
living by being paid $2 per too shares of all 
he buys or sells on the Exchange. If you 
who live in Louisville go into the local broker- 
age office and buy too shares of Louisville & 
Nashville stock, your order is telegraphed to a 
New York house. This house telephones it 
to the Floor, and asks for a certain trader. 
He may be out on the Floor, sitting around 
waiting for business. An electric button is 
pushed, and on the big boards that line the 
sides of the room his number goes up. He 
sees it, and hastens in, hoping that somebody 
wants a million shares of something. He gets 
your order to buy a hundred shares of stock. 

He goes out and buys it. If you have 
stipulated a price, he may not be able to get it. 
Perhaps he will wait all day. Maybe it will 
be next day. It might be a week; unless the 
order is cancelled in the meantime. Most 
orders of this kind are “good till cancelled.” 
[f, on the other hand, he is simply told to get 
it, he goes out and gets it, very quickly, as a 
rule. If the stock is active, he can get it and 
report it in two minutes. If it is not active, 
he may not be able to get it at all. In sucha 
case, he goes to a man known as a “‘specialist,”’ 
asks him what he has on his books in this stock, 
and at what price. Perhaps he will make a 
bargain with him. For this, the broker gets 
$2. You pay $12.50, but the other $10.50 
goes to the banking house through whom you 
put the order. The commission trader is the 
hired man. Of course, he is often a member 
of the firm that gets the order; but in case the 
order comes to him through some other firm 
he gets the $2, just as though he were an 
independent trader on commission. 

The life of the commission trader may be 
easy and lucrative, or it may be hard and 
penurious. It depends on his personality, 
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his skill in trading, and several other things. 
Unhappily, one of the most important is his 
lack of morals in bribing the telephone clerk. 
Each house has a telephone booth, on the 
Exchange, operated by a clerk. The rules of 
the Exchange are strict; but the lamentable 
fact remains that this clerk is very often bribed. 
If a trader greases the hand of this clerk 
freely, he is apt to get quite a bit of business 
from this house. The banking houses usually 
instruct the clerk to call fora certain broker, 
but if the clerk does not like this broker he 
is apt to give the business to others, claiming 
that the named trader was slow in answering 
his number, or failed to answer it, or some 
other excuse. It is a fact that the telephone 
booth is a natural stepping stone to the Floor 
itself; and that traders who will not bribe 
are constantly ‘knifed’? by many of these 
telephone clerks. 

The bond traders are not numerous, for the 


same men who trade on commission in stocks — 


will often be found to be traders in bonds. 
This is usual. A few men on the Exchange 
do the bulk of their business in bonds. They 
are regarded as so quiet and inoffensive as to 
be perfectly harmless. If a scalper, or even a 
commission trader of the usual sort, ever tells 
you that So-and-So belongs in the“bond crowd” 
you may be quite sure that he says it with the 
same indulgent state of mind in which the soci- 
ety leader in an Episcopalian town will remark: 

“Oh yes, I’ ve met her: she is a Methodist!” 


THE MAKING OF AN ‘‘OPERATOR”’ 


As to the ‘‘operators,” they are brokers 
who have been taken up by the newspapers. 
A man may be an ordinary trader on a very 
large scale; he may do his “‘scalping”’ in lots 
of 10,000 shares; he may be the master of 
the whole market; he may make a fortune 
and retire to a gentleman’s farm in Jersey; 
but he will not be known as an “operator” 
unless he has been taken up by the newspapers. 
If some big trade of his on the Board has 
been lucky enough to attract the attention of 
the financial department of the World, or the 
Herald, or some other paper, and has been 
laid bare in a column story on the front page 
of the paper, the broker sheds his husk and 
becomes an operator. 

An operator, then, is a broker who deals in 
big lots of stock; and who is known to be 
dealing in big lots of stock. He usually has 
convictions. Sooner or later, they ‘get him.” 
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As a mere broker, he never read any of the 
papers very much; he failed to study the annual 
reports of the railroads; he had no statistical 
department in his office. As an operator he 
does all these things. After a while the 
statistical department will probably wreck 
him. He pays a clerk $50 a week to dig up 
figures about Rock Island. He reads the 
figures. He does not generally understand 
them very well; but they give him an idea that 
the stock is going up, up, up. He goes and 
buys it. By the time he has carried about 
twenty thousand shares of it for a year, borrow- 
ing about $300,000 from the bank, and tying 
up about $200,c00 of his own money in the 
meantime, he is ready for the undertaker. 
The bank keeps one handy; they call him the 
loan clerk. One day he looks over the loans, 
seeking whom he may destroy. He picks 
out that loan of $300,000 on Rock Island. 
He tells his decision to the vice-president. 
The latter calls up the operator’s office, and 
politely requests that the loan be paid. 

The broker-operator acquiesces. One has 
to acquiesce with an avalanche. He goes 
to all the other banks, trying to renew the 
loan. But money is scarce: nobody wants 
to make that loan. The stock is down fifteen 
points from the price at which it was when 
the statistical department went wrong and 
led the operator into deep water. That 
means a loss of $300,000. In the long run, 
the operator has to take it. It frequently 
breaks him. Bankruptcy is not at all an 
unusual price for the operator to pay for a 
statistical department at $50 per week, particu- 
larly when he lets the department give him 
convictions. Any of the veterans of the Floor 
can tell you that a man who has any convictions 
about stocks should go to a sanatarium, not 
to the Stock Exchange. 


THE AVERAGE BROKER’S KNOWLEDGE 


People who read this article will find it 
decidedly contrary to their settled ideas, for 
to most men the Stock Exchange trader is a 
man who knows all about stocks. I spent 
several years in Wall Street, met many traders 
and members of the Exchange, came to know 
many of them very well. I have never met 
a member of the Stock Exchange who knew 
anything worth while about stocks unless he 
had learned it before he went on the Exchange. 
On the Floor they know all about the prices 
of stocks; but there the accurate knowledge 











ceases. Beyond that lies a host of rumors, 
a world of imagination, a whole world of 
second-hand impressions. In 1903 I met the 
trader who did nearly 50 per cent. of the trading 
in Canadian Pacific through an exciting three- 
months campaign. He told me that the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific ran from Toronto 
to Montreal; and he had never heard the name 
of Lord Strathcona. 

To illustrate how much it is not necessary 
to know, an instance of trading on the curb 
may be in point. It took place in the last 
week in April. A curb broker, being in need 
of funds. discovered that he had in his office 
a thousand-share certificate of a mining stock 
that had once been very popular. He 
determined to try and sell it. .He went out 
and offered it. He found that he could sell 
it quite freely in 1oo-share lots. He did it. 
That afternoon, he sent an office boy up to 
the office of the company with the 1ooo-share 
certificate, to have it split up for delivery to 
the buyers. The office boy came back and 
announced that the company had moved. 
The broker investigated. He found out that 
the company had folded its tents and departed 
to parts unknown. The next day, he had 
to go out into the Street and buy back the 
shares he had sold. He had sold something 
that did not exist; and he had to make good 
his contract. The only way he could do it 
was to buy in 10o-share blocks of that worthless 
stock and deliver it. 


THE GREAT COMMISSION HOUSES 


The link between this strange, irresponsible, 
money-mad market and the public is the 
commission house. This is a class of banking 
house in Wall Street. The Wall Street 
bankers are of various classes. One class, 
represented by such firms as Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Speyer & Co., consists 
of wholesale buyers of bonds and stocks. They 
make the bulk of their money by purchasing 
from corporations, governments, or cities 
great blocks of securities, sometimes as much 
as $100,000,000 at a time, and selling them to 
the other brokers and bankers, or to the public, 
at a price a little higher than the price they 
paid. This difference, known as a “commis- 
sion,” or “underwriter’s profit,” varies with 
the class of the securities bought. In very 
high class bonds it may be as little as } of 1 per 
cent. In the recent case of the $40,000,000 


issue of Pennsylvania bonds, Kuhn, Loeb 
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& Co. bought the bonds and re-sold them 
immediately. If the net profit was only } of 
I per cent., it brought in $100,000, less 
advertising and legal expenses. In such 
bonds as the Japanese bonds, taken in war 
time, the profit ought to be over 5 per cent., 
or $5,000,000 on every $100,000,000 worth of 
bonds. 

The next class of banking houses is, perhaps, 
half wholesale and half retail. They buy 
from Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and other great under- 
writers of the big issues; but they usually buy 
small issues, perhaps as high as $10,000,000 
in a few cases, on their own account directly 
from the corporations. This class does not 
deal in stocks to any great extent, though it 
may be taken for granted that every Stock 
Exchange house does take some part in the 
stock market. As a rule, however, this 
second class of bankers trades in bonds, 
in foreign exchange, in notes, guaranteed 
debts of corporations, and sometimes in 
commercial paper. 

After them come the commission houses. 
In theory, these bankers never buy anything 
for themselves. They simply open their doors 
and invite the public to come in and do business. 
They have a member on the Floor of the Stock 
Exchange. They maintain offices where cus- 
tomers may come. They advertise in a few 
papers that they are doing a “ general commis- 
sion business.”” They run their own wires to 
Louisville, Richmond, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Paul, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, San Francisco, and other important 
points, leasing the wires from the telegraph 
companies. They open their own offices in 
these towns, or make an alliance with some 
independent firm there. 


THE PART OF THE PUBLIC 


The public visits the offices, takes its money 
there, buys and sells stocks by merely giving 
orders from the depth of a leather chair. In 
the big offices in New York, there is a board 
somewhere in sight, with a list of all the stocks, 
and boys constantly changing the figures on 
the board as the prices change on the Exchange. 
Telephones are everywhere. The ticker, a 
little machine operated by the Stock Exchange, 
brings the prices into the office. Men stand 
around it, generally smoking. Nearly every- 
body smokes in Wall Street, for it is a nervous 
place. Most of the big offices supply cigars 
ad infinitum, and the cigars are good. 
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Here comes the public, full of avarice and 
money-madness. Of course, these offices vary 
greatly in character. When one active com- 
mission house failed in April, it was announced 
that it had only twelve customers, yet it did a 
big business. Its customers were all “big 
customers.” Another house, seemingly of 
the same character, will have several thousand 
accounts on its books at all times. Its cus- 
tomers trade in small lots, perhaps averaging 
200 shares on each transaction, or even, in 
some few instances, averaging below 100 shares. 
Few of the Stock Exchange houses will accept 
customers who want to trade on margin in less 
than 100 shares. It is not considered good 
form. Many of the old fashioned houses are 
very finicky. I have known a commission 
house to refuse the account of a multi-million- 
aire on the ground that it did not want cus- 
tomers who had the habit of “ plunging” in the 
market. Houses of this class are extremely 
proud of their client@le. ‘They ask for a letter 
of introduction from every customer, even 
though he come with many thousands of dollars 
to his credit. 

The commission business is enormous, of 
course, and it is theoretically safe for the com- 
mission broker. He is not supposed to commit 
himself or his house in the market. Unfortu- 
nately, he does, very often indeed. In almost 
every instance of a failure of such a house, the 
failure is due to some member of. the house 
going into the market himself. In other in- 
stances, it is due to the refusal of customers 
to pay their debts to the firm. Customers who 
have followed the advice of the banker and lost 
money frequently cannot meet their debts. 
The house does not want to sell them out, or 
press them: to the wall. A kind-hearted banker 
of this class hardly ever sees a year when he 
is not obliged to write off a certain amount 
of bad debts, incurred by trying to help 
some of his customers out of a hole. 

It is as well to point out here one of the truly 
deplorable habits of Wall Street. It arises 
out of the custom that has grown up of leaving 
one’s stocks in the hands of the banker. A 
man comes in and buys 1,000 shares of Great 
Northern. He pays $125,000 for it. He does 
not take it away, but asks the banker to keep 
it for him. ‘That saves trouble. It is a very 
widespread habit. Sometimes, blocks of stock 
owned in this way are allowed to lie for years 
in the hands of the bankers. Very frequently, 


they are even left in the names of the bankers, 
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who collect the dividends and send their own 
check to the customer at such times. 

Too often, bankers take advantage of this 
habit. The banker decides that General 
Electric is going down. He remembers that 
1,000 share certificate that lies in his safe. He 
sells that much stock, and borrows it from his 
own safe. If all goes well, and the stock does go 
down, he will, after a while, buy back the stock, 
and put it into the safe. If, in the meantime, 
the customer asks for the stock, the banker will 
go out and buy it, or borrow it from someone 
else. If the banker happens to get into deep 
water, and fails, the customer writes to the 
assignees for his stock, only to find that it is 
not there. 

This is not by any means a universal habit in 
Wall Street. It is, however, quite widespread 
enough to constitute a real menace to the 
public. If a man buys stocks and pays for 
them, he ought to take them away and keep 
them. There is surely risk enough in the 
business itself, without adding a gratuitous 
guarantee of the honesty of the banker to 
the amount of the stock purchase. ‘That, in 
effect, is what a man does when he leaves 
his property, in negotiable form, in the hands 
of his banker. 

To eliminate all the speculative elements, 
and at the same time retain the legitimate 
market functions of Wall Street intact — that 
is the ideal toward which the reformers are 
groping. I do not believe it can be done. 
Many of the evils can be minimized and should 
be minimized. Stricter laws should regulate 
the conduct of brokerage houses; loose, 
unrestricted brokerage should be destroyed, 
just as the law seeks to destroy loose, unre- 
stricted banking. So far as may be, the habit 
of public speculation on margin should be 
discouraged, whether in securities or staples. 
Probably it could best be done by making 
it illegal to transact business on a margin of 
less than 20 per cent. To-day, the normal 
margin is 10 per cent. 

The Stock Exchange itself must take the 
lead in reform. The law can merely super- 
intend. If the Stock Exchange is stubborn, 
or careless, or dumb, the law may some day 
destroy the Stock Exchange, good and _ bad 
alike. Wall Street needs a leader. So far 
as the Exchange is concerned, it has none. 
The Stock Exchange will fiddle while Rome 
burns; it is its way, and no man may lightly 
change it, Also it seems to know no better. 
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HERE is no sport in the world like 
mountaineering. Its pleasures are 
not marred by the slaughter of inno- 

cent animal life, nor discomfiture to any of 
our fellow beings, and perfect health and 
physical fitness, such as no other sport can 
give, are numbered among its greatest rewards. 
But its pure joys and benefits are shared by 
relatively few people, for mountain climbing 
for the sake of recreation is a sport of com- 
paratively recent times. The ascent of the 
Wetterhorn in 1854 by Mr. Justice Wills is 
generally recognized as the beginning of the 
genuine sporting side of mountaineering. 
In recent years, however, mountain clubs 
have been formed in many parts of the world 
and the number of those who appreciate the 
pure joys and benefits of mountaineering 
is increasing. Fortunate are those who have 
tasted of these and renewed health and strength 
far above the cares and troubles of the world, 
among the crags and silent snows of the 
everlasting hills. 

It is a mistake for the American to imagine 
that he must go to the Alps or the Himalayas 
in order to find peaks worthy of his ambition. 
A vast range of mountains stretches across 
North America from far south of the United 
States to Alaska. Mount St. Elias (18,092 
feet) is the most notable culminating point 
in the icy North, and its ascent was the object 
of the Duke of Abruzzi’s expedition in 1897. 
A tremendous expanse of slightly sloping gla- 
cier had to be crossed in order to reach the 
peak. Its ascent required a month of strenuous 
exertion, but on July 3oth of that vear his party 
stood on the longed-for summit, and the Italian 
flag was left floating in the Arctic breezes. 

Mount McKinley, which rises in Alaskan 
territory to a height of nearly 20,500 feet above 
sea-level, is supposed to be the loftiest peak 
in North America. Dr. F. A. Cook, who was 
a member of the Peary Arctic Expedition, 





succeeded in reaching its summit in 1906. 
In his book, “To The Top of the Continent,” 
he describes it as the steepest and the most 
Arctic of the great mountains of the world. 
The Canadian Rockies have been called 
“the Switzerland of North America” on 
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Buckhaille Etive, near Glencoe, Scotland 
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CLIMBING THE ARROWHEAD ARETE OF GREAT GABLE 
A difficult peak of the Cumbrian Mountains, England 

















account of their natural beautiesand attractions. 
Dr. Norman Collie has organized a number 
of American climbing-clubs for expeditions 
among these first-class peaks. One of these, 
Mount Assiniboine, is 11,839 feet above the 
sea, and has been described as the Canadian 
Matterhorn. 

As a stimulus to American interest in the 
vigorous sport of climbing, it is worth while 
to recall that the Rockies are in extent vastly 
greater than the Alps, and that it is not at 
the present time known which is the highest 
peak. The average height of the mountains 
is from 10,000 to 11,000 feet. Mount Forbes, 
in the northerly part of the group, is generally 
supposed to be the loftiest, the summit reach- 
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THE HIGHEST POINTS REACHED ON FOUR CONTINENTS 
The loftiest peak in the world is in the Himalayas, but no one has yet 
gone higher than Graham, 24,000 feet 


is also rare sport to be found in the Appa- 
lachians and in other parts of the United 
States. 

There is, of course, especial interest in being 
the first to reach the summit of a great moun- 
tain, but there is always sufficient interest 
awaiting anyone who scales a lofty peak 
for the first time. It matters little, for in- 
stance, how many people have strode the crest 
of such a peak as the Matterhorn. Its indi- 
viduality is still there, and to each climber 
who makes his first acquaintance with its 
snow-covered slabs and shattered ridges the 
element of novelty is scarcely wanting. After 
all, the climbing is the main thing. 

For climbing foothills and for work in tne 
lower altitudes of the more maiestic peaks, 
little advice is needed, even by the -novice. 
There it is simply a question of physical 
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fitness, of endurance, and of some ingenuity. 
But the conquest of such difficult summits as 
some of those shown in the accompanying 
illustrations requires expert advice and a sort 
of apprenticeship. The present article is 
intended merely as a help to the beginner, as- 
suming that he must make his beginning 
without the aid of an experienced mountaineer 
to guide his efforts. It would obviously re- 
quire an entire volume to enter into the 





IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Swiss guides from the Alps pilot climbers on some of these mountains 


details of rock-climbing and snow-craft on 
the first-class peaks. 


THE DANGERS OF MOUNTAIN-CLIMBING 

A short time ago a newspaper contributor 
suggested that, as a remedy against accidents, 
“warning-boards should be placed on all 
dangerous places, and danger-signals on all the 


treacherous crevasses.”? It would be an edu- 


cation worthy of the Fresh-Air Fund if that 
writer could be lured to the comparatively 
small Glacier des Bossons on Mount Blanc, 
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A SNOW CORNICE, OBSERVATORY GULLY, BEN NEVIS, SCOTLAND 


Going over cornices is one of the most dangerous feats of mountain-climbing. Several parties have been lost by masses 


of the cornice falling on them or with them 





A MOUNTAINEERING CLUB IN THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS, WASHINGTON 


Crossing the snow-fields as they are in mid-summer 

















and be shown its thousands of crevasses that 
would require labelling —and the surface 
is constantly changing. Any sport that defies 
to any great extent the laws of gravitation 
must of necessity be dangerous, and what rec- 
reation is worth its salt unless it possesses a 
spice of danger? But foresight and prudence 
can do much to lessen the dangers. 

The man who makes it a rule to climb only 
in absolutely settled weather will have little 
to fear from the danger of sudden storms. It 
may be remarked that as long as the wind 
blows from a northerly or casterly quarter, or 
from any point between these two, any sudden 
changes that occur are scarcely likely to prove 
serious. The only way correctly to gage 
the direction of the winds in the higher alti- 
tudes is to watch the movemerts of the clouds. 
The really unavoidable danger is that which 
arises from comparatively small stones, or 
pieces of ice that become detached and _ fall 
unexpectedly. They may be loosened by the 
action of frost followed by the warmth of the 
sun, by sudden changes of wind, by another 
party on the mountain, or by a variety of 
smaller causes. Yet accidents from this 
source are surprisingly rare. 

Judged by the fatalities, the easiest parts 
of a mountain are the most dangerous. After 
a hard struggle on the upper crags, human 
nature is apt to treat the lesser with disrespect. 
Novices are especially apt to underrate the 
risks, as was shown by an amusing entry in 
the visitors’ book at a well-known climbing 
centre: “Ascended the Pillar Rock in three 
hours, and found the rocks very easy.” This 
was probably written by a young climber 
with more sclf-assurance than experience. 
The entry immediately below this is written 
by a well-known Cambridge don, who adds: 
“Descended the Pillar Rock in three seconds, 
and found the rocks very hard.” 

The following advice may be helpful to 
some who may engage in this sport without 
the opportunity of an apprenticeship under 
an experienced climber. The rules are merely 
the application of plain common sense. 

RULES FOR MOUNTAINEERING 

(1) Start climbing mountains near home. Learn 
to walk slowly uphill, and how to find the route 
by map and compass in misty and stormy weather; 
do not attempt any of the more difficult roek-climbs. 

(2) Let every article of equipment be of the 
very best quality; pay constant attention to the 
condition of the boots, more especially the nails. 
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MOUNTAIN CLIMBING—BUT NOT FOR PLEASURE 
Packing up the Chilkoot Pass, Alaska, before the days of the railroad 


(3) Always begin a climbing holiday gently, 
after a few training walks. 

(4) Procure the very best guiding assistance 
available. 

(5) Do not undertake a serious expedition with 
untried companions. 

(6) Never attempt a high mountain when it 
is out of condition; three days should be allowed 
after stormy weather. 

(7) Do not climb in bad weather; if a storm 
should arise during an ascent, turn back at once 
if the slightest doubt should exist. 





SUMMER COASTING IN ‘THE WESTERN MOUNTAINS 
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(8) Always be clothed to withstand the coldest 
temperature that is likely to be encountered. 

(9) Take sufficient food for the wants of the 
party if they should be required to spend the 
night out. 

(10) Allow at least an hour to intervene from 
the time of waking to the hour of setting out. 

(11) Get equipment together the night before. 

(12) Do not delay putting on the rope. 

(13) Never climb alone, or with less than three 
men on a rope if any snow work is to be attempted ; 
hold the rope firmly but do not jerk it in any situa- 
tion. 

(14) Let the best man lead going up, and 
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(18) The spirit of rivalry in any form should 
never enter into a mountaineering expedition. 

(19) Never glissade down a slope of any length 
unless you have ascended it less than three hours 
previously. 

(20) Eat and drink as much as possible, but 
especially avoid contaminated water. 

(21) Always climb slowly, deliberately, and 
carefully; a slip, even when harmless, is something 
to be ashamed of. 

THE MOUNTAIN-CLIMBER’S OUTFIT 

First of all, the famous saying, ‘A soldier 

is no better than his feet,’ is equally true 





ON THE GRINDELWALD GLACIER, IN THE SWISS ALPS 


take the last place on the rope in the descent; 
the leader’s decision should be final on all 
questions. 

(15) If a slip on the part of any member of 
the party would prove dangerous, only one climber 
should move at a time, and the rope should be 
anchored. 

(16) If a slip on the part of any one climber 
would be certain to precipitate the whole party, 
the route should be immediately forsaken. 

(17) Do not pass underneath or over cornices, 
nor cross slopes of snow that are swept by ava- 
Janches. 


of a climber. I have no hesitation in saying 
that a pair of properly nailed boots are the 
most important details of a climber’s outfit. 
The leathers for the uppers should be of the 
best zug or chrome, soft and absolutely water- 
proof. The heels should be low, and they, 
as well as the soles, should project fully a 
quarter of an inch beyond the uppers when 
new, for even with this allowance they will 
become almost flush with the uppers after 
a few days’ use. The laced pattern is pre- 
ferable, and the tongue must be so sown as to 
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be watertight to the top. The tab at the back 
should be of strong leather. 

The nailing of climbing-boots is a fine art. 
There is no more trying experience after the 
first day’s climbing than to find that half or 
even more of the nails have gone from their 
appointed resting-places in one’s boot-sole. 
The greatest skill is required in driving the 
nails direct, for it is imperative that no hole 
should be previously bored in the leather, 
otherwise they will come out, sooner or later. 
This is one secret of successful nailing, and 
the other is composition of the leather that 
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with oats, or even straw. Next morning 
they will be found to have retained their 
shape and suppleness. Judicious oiling will 
further improve them. 

The rope may be considered next to the 
boots in importance. ‘The choice of the best 
climbing rope is a simple matter, for there 
is only one make to recommend — the famous 
Alpine Club rope with the red worsted thread 
running throughout its length. It is made 
with three strands of the best manila hemp, 
specially prepared to resist damp-rot. For 
ordinary ascents in the Alps, not less than a 





CROSSING THE GORNER GLACIER 
Near Zermatt, Swiss Alps 


forms the sole. Boots advertised as having 
waterproof soles should be avoided, for the 
process of waterproofing them renders them 
too spongy to hold the nails for any length of 
time. 

The outer row of nails should be of wrought 
iron, not cast-iron or steel; these outer nails 
should overlap and secure each other firmly, 
and should continue around the sole as far as 
the heel. I am strongly averse to the use 
of large nails for the inner part of the sole. 
A useful hint for drying the boots thoroughly 
after a wet day on the mountains is to fill them 


THE OLD CABANE ON THE MATTERHORN 
Where many famous climbers have rested 


60-foot length would be necessary for a party 
of three, but for the more difficult courses 
fully eighty feet would be required. Alpine 
Club rope weighs only one pound per twenty 
feet. An almost endless variety of knots 
is used by climbers. The ‘“bowline” and 
the “reef”? are mostly favored for the two 
men at the ends of the rope, while the ‘‘ middle- 
man noose” is the best for the intermediate 
members of the party. The purpose of the 
rope is to secure the safety of the entire party, 
particularly the less experienced members. 
When roped, it may be stated that the ability 








GAINING A TYPICAL SKYE SUMMIT 
The way to the top of Sgurr Dearg, Scotland 








MT. SIR DONALD 


The most famous peak in the Canadian Rockies 
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of the party is about equal to that of the leader. 
The rope should be closely tied about. the 
waist. 

For the ice-axe, one must go to Switzerland 
and the neighboring Alpine regions for the best 
and only serviceable specimens. ‘The balance 
of the axe demands foremost notice. It ought 
to balance about eighteen inches from the 
head. The shaft should be of selected, 
straight-grained ash, and the head of the axe 
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should be lined with waterproof mackintosh. 
This lining ought to be left loose at the top 
and threaded through with a tape for tying 
up the opening by means of a draw-string. 

A small lantern, with mica sides, is desirable. 
Dry matches are of course a necessity. Gog- 
gles are indispensable for Alpine climbing, 
but the glasses should be of a neutral tint, 
not blue. A drinking-cup of rubber or 
aluminum is easily carried. A good compass, 





THE PINNACLE OF BIDEAN NAM BEAN 


The highest mountain in Argyllshire, Scotland 


ought to be of wrought-iron tipped with steel. 
Careful tempering is required to obtain the 
necessary degree of softness. The novice starts 
out with his implement held more or less hori- 
zontally in his hand, but the expert carries 
his axe with the head tucked tightly between 
his arm and body, while the spiked shaft 
projects forward and downward. Carried 


thus, it can scarcely be considered one of the 
dangers of the Alps. 

The Rucksack is an ordinary bag made of 
canvas, with adjustable leather straps for sus- 
pending it from the shoulders. Its interior 


mounted in a small but strong case, is another 
indispensable article. 

The clothing throughout should be of wool, 
as far as possible. Certainly the under- 
clothing should be woolen. The Norfolk 
jacket is undoubtedly the best form of coat 
and it should contain at least six pockets. 
A warm waistcoat is a great comfort, and the 
most important feature of it should be a thick 
flannel lining down the back. Professional 
guides often climb in trousers but amateurs 
favor knickerbockers. Personally, I prefer 
them unlined, for they are more easily dried. 
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The Alpine hat is a familiar sight, but an 
ordinary cap is sometimes better. Gloves wear 
out quickly, so several pairs should be taken. 
They should have only one division for all 
the fingers and one for the thumb. A woolen 
muffler is a genuine luxury, and a woolen 
“sweater”? proves a pleasant companion. 

It will readily be understood that duplicates 
of all articles of wearing apparel should be 





acid ointment will assist the healing process 
if the skin cracks or peels off and the face 
becomes extremely painful. At the beginning 
of a climbing holiday, it is a good plan to wash 
one’s face in water as seldom as possible, and 
shaving is an inadvisable luxury. On returning 
to the hotel after a few excursions above the 
snow-line, it is comforting to wash the face 
in warm milk and complete the operation by 


IN THE HEART OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
A region of magnificent scenery and many rugged, unclimbed peaks 


carried. Even if the climber is not “wet 
through,” it is refreshing to have a change of 
raiment after a hard day on the mountains. 


AILMENTS AND SIMPLE REMEDIES 


Sunburn is one of the most prevalent and 
annoying troubles. Its worst form is caused 
by reflection of the sun’s rays from newly fallen 
snow, but most people suffer acutely from 
an ordinary glacier walk. ‘Toilet lanoline is 
the most efficacious preventative, and boric 


drying the tender skin with a very soft towel. 
Boric acid powder is excellent for abrasions 
and for blistered feet. 

The eyes often grow painful after long 
exposure to the bright light on a snow-field. 
A few drops of a solution of cocaine will gen- 
erally relieve the irritation immediately. Other 
simple remedies will suggest therseives. 

In all sports it falls to the lot of few men 
to excel, and in mountaineering this is espe- 
cially so. The real expert realizes better than 





THE SLABS OF “THE CHURCH DOOR BUTTRESS,” SCOTLAND 


The most fascinating of the more popular Glencoe climbs 
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SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS 


A country of beautiful mountains where there is good exercise and little danger in the climbing 


anyone else the smallness of his best efforts, 
and never is an expedition undertaken without 
his adding to the almost endless store of tech- 
nical knowledge that is required if he is safely 
to indulge in mountaineering. The great 


mountaineer is the man with all his senses on 
the alert; and though, despite his comparative 
insignificance, he may revel in nature’s most 


stupendous handiwork, he must never neglect 
the laws which govern his craft, nor forget 
for a moment the penalty of neglecting them. 
Indeed, it has even been suggested by a friend 
who was asked to read some of the instructions 
contained in this article that a suitable title 
would be “how not to break your neck on 
the mountain, by one who has tried it!” 


CAMP OF A CLIMBING PARTY 


On the lower slopes in the Western mountains 
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A FRONT VIEW OF “THE VALE” 
Mr. De Morgan’s house, Chelsea, London 


MR. DE MORGAN’S HABITS OF WORK 


THE CAREER OF A MAN WHO BEGAN TO WRITE 


AFTER HE WAS 


SIXTY-FOUR 


YEARS OLD 


BRAM STOKER 


WAS brought to novel writing first by 

the desire to do a thing which I had 

thought I could not do. For sixty-four 
years of my life — so long as was possible 
I waited. Then I tried. In 1904 I made 
the experiment with what is now the first 
chapter of ‘Joseph Vance.’ That chapter, as 
it now stands, is exactly as it was first written. 
I was diffident about it, and put it aside. 
Later in the year, when we were going to 
Florence, it came with us amongst a greai 
mass of business papers. My wife read it in 
Italy, and was sufficiently pleased with it to 








advise me to go on. When I attempted to 
develop further the incipient story, I found the 
task a very pleasant one; and when Lossie 
came into it I began to get deeply interested. 
In this spirit I went on with the book, and 
finished it. I did not then think of publishing 
it.” 

“By the way, the story that got into the press 
here is substantially correct; that of the head 
of the typewriting office who complained 
that her girls were always reading the manu- 
script and weeping over it, instead of going 
on with their work. 








MR. WILLIAM F. DE MORGAN 


Author of “Joseph Vance,” “Alice-For-Short,” and “Somehow Good” 
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“The original idea of the story was that it 
should be a story told by an old man in a 
workhouse. It was to be the story of his own 
life, and on its bare, bald, material side was 
that of Joseph Vance. There was, however, 
no sentiment in it of any kind, no humor, no 
brightness anywhere. But the original con- 
ception in that form was impossible — too 
unutterably sad for any form of picturesque 
reproduction. There was in reality no such 
old man — except in my own imagination.” 

The speaker was William Frend De Morgan, 
the author whose first two novels, ‘ Joseph 
Vance” and ‘‘Alice-for-short,” achieved such in- 
stant and great popularity both in England and 
in America. The above enlightening statement 
is a memorandum made of a pleasant chat in 
his picturesque old home at Chelsea, England. 
Mr. De Morgan is extremely reticent — indeed 
almost shy — in speaking of himself and his 
work. It was only in answer to direct queries 
that he would unfold anything of himself 
or his memories. But he is a most kindly 
and genial man, and of very sweet and sympa- 
thetic nature, as indeed any reader of his 
charming work can discern for himself or 
herself. As we chatted in his little study 
looking out into a garden, large for a house 
so near the heart of London, his natural 
diffidence wore away and he revealed himself. 
New light came into his mind from old 
memories; illuminating thoughts expressed 
themselves in an atmosphere of color. This 
is natural enough in a man who had spent 
some forty years as a worker in picturesque 
designing and manufacture. 

When I asked him if either of his published 
novels was in any way reminiscent of persons 
or incidents, he told me that, so far as he could 
recollect, the character and life of Charles 
Heath in “‘Alice-for-short”’ was largely reminis- 
cent of his own life as a student. “With 
the exception,” he added, “that Charles did 
more work!” 

Of the characters in ‘‘Joseph Vance,” he 
said that, when he read it over after its publi- 
cation, ‘I found that I could pick out little 
bits here and there which were real and were 
either personal to myself or things coming 
within my knowledge of others.” Then he 
made a statement, quickly but with a sincerity 
which there was no doubting: . 

“But there was no real Lossie! She came 
to me in the book, as though she belonged 
there. She really seemed to step out into 
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my literary life, just as the girl in the story 
did into Joseph Vance’s.” 

With this foothold as te the mechanism of his 
literary mind, I asked him if, in his work, 
the various combinations of characters required 
thought and consideration on his part, or if 
they in any way seemed to combine themselves. 
He answered at once: 

“Hardly so. I had a great struggle to get 
‘Joseph Vance’ coherent at the end. I really 
thought at one time that I had got into a muddle 
from which there could be no extrication. 
Happily that was net so with ‘Alice-for-short.’ 
In that case all went through very easily.” 

“T suppose,” I ventured to suggest, “that 
the power of plot-making develops with 
exercise and experience?’ He smiled as he 
replied: 

“That is so, as far as my experience carries 
me. In my first book that branch of the 
art of novel-writing was wrought out by the 
sweat of my brow. I had to think of every- 
thing, consider everything, foresee everything, 
so far as I could. But even then there was 
a sad lot of loose ends and ragged edges; 
all of these had to be carefully labored over 
till some sort of unity of idea of the whole 
thing was achieved, in so far as it was in me 
to do it. When I began ‘Alice-for-short’ I 
found the value of all this labor. Things 
began somehow to settle themselves, and to 
fall into line in a natural way. It seemed 
to me as if the mechanical power of my mind 
was getting adjusted to its new work.” 


MR. DE MORGAN’S INHERITANCE 


“Do tell me something of yourself?” I 
asked. 

“My father, Augustus De Morgan, author 
of the ‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ was professor of 
mathematics at University College for forty 
years. All the books on this shelf were 
written by him.” Here he opened the glass 
door of a bookcase standing beside the 
window and showed me a whole row of works 
whose backs and covers showed signs of 
time and wear. “Here is the ‘Budget.’ 
It is a record of all the circle squarers and 
longitude finders. A sort of history of all 
the scientific ‘freaks’ and ‘cranks’ and such 
like. 

“My mother was the daughter of the Rev. 
William Frend, who left the Church of England 
to join the Unitarians. Later on he became 
an actuary — one of: the first of that calling; 
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so you see that he, too, was a mathematician 
of no mean order. He did the actuarial work 
for the Rock Insurance Company. That was 
about two years before Waterloo. Here is a 
work of his, ‘Evening Amusements,’ written 
late in his life. So that, also, may be a heredi- 
tary trait in his grandson. You can guess how 
far back he went when I tell you that he was 
Second Wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman nine 
years before the French Revolution.” 

“And your own education?” I queried, 
for it seemed that this subject should follow 
next in sequence. 

“T went to school and college at University 
College, Gower Street. Then I drew at Cary’s 
old school in Bloomsbury. This Cary was 
the son of Cary the translator of Dante. My 
schooling there was before 1859. From that 
I went to the Royal Academy Schools. I 
was then twenty years of age, having been born 
in November, 1839. I worked at the Academy 
schools up to 1863 or 1864, when I began to 
devote myself to stained glass and afterward 
to ceramics. This last was in 1872. I did 
not commence to write books till 1904. I 
could never, I should say, call myself a painter. 


HIS VOCATION—CERAMICS 


“The artistic work which I carried on for 
so many years was what is now knownas the 
De Morgan Lustre and Persian ware. In its 
own way it was, I may say, quite original. 
But I have no right to claim invention or re- 
invention of lustre. The method of doing 
this had been rediscovered in Italy in 1856; 
and many pieces of this ware were exhibited 
in the Exhibition in Kensington in 1862. 
This exhibition of 1862 was a sort of echo 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. It was at 
that t°‘me intended to have a repetition every 
tenth year; but in 1861 things were not quite 
ripe for it, and so it was postponed for a year.” 

“Did your plastic ability ever take any 
other form than that of ceramics?” I asked. 
He answered me with a smile. 

“T have often made inventions, if that is 
what you mean!” 

“Tell me some of them?” J asked. 


HIS AVOCATION—INVENTING 


“T think the most important was a new 
duplex gearing for a bicycle. This is actuated 
pneumatically. There are two independent 
gears, wheels, and chains. By pneumatic 
force one gear is changed to another, without 
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any appreciable amount of friction being 
generated. This I protected; and I kept 
the patent alive as long as I could afford it. 
But after I had spent some £300 on it, I 
allowed it to lapse. I was surprised as well as 
disappointed that no manufacturer took it 
into use, for it isa really good idea.” He 
took me out through the garden to a sort 
of lumber-room, and there showed me a 
bicycle geared in the way of the patent. It 
is a really admirable scheme, and I think it 
must yet come into use. This particular 
setting was of the earlier pattern. There 
is a separate gearing on each side of the frame, 
high on one side, low on the other; but he has 
since arranged both to be on the right-hand 
side, so that they can be enclosed in the same 
gear case. At the end, on each side of the 
handle-bar, is a rubber bag; squeezing one 
makes the wheel cease to be “‘free,’’ the other 
changes the gear. When we returned I asked 
him: 

“Have you made other inventions 

“Oh yes, lots of them; but none commer- 
cially successful. Perhaps the most important 
were: First, a sieve for refining large masses 
of clay; this I used in the pottery work with 
great success. Another was a smoke-consum- 
ing firegrate. But these things I have let 
slide since I have devoted myself to literature 
as a pursuit, which I trust to follow for the 
remainder of my days.” 

““May I ask you,” I suggested, thus happily 
recalled to the main subject of my visit, “as 
to your character-creation? Do your characters 
come from your brain full-fledged, or do they 
grow from small beginnings and become 
more and more real as the story progresses ?” 

“The latter altogether. So far as I can 
remember, for it is hard to recollect the exact 
beginnings of characters, the process is a sort 
of nebulous idea, with a concrete heart some- 
where in the mist. A heart which can from 
the first illuminate in some degree, and which 
can beat in time and grow more and more 
and more vital, till at the last it emerges from 
the mist. And then, strangely enough, you 
are not astonished when you find that the 
creature which has newly declared itself is a 
riend of your lifetime, of your dreams. When 
this point is reached the characters often act 
and even speak for themselves. At times 
it seems as if one can almost hear their very 
words.” 

“Do they ever,” I asked, “get away from 
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you at this stage; do they ever take, so to speak, 
the bit in their teeth and bolt?’ Once again 
he smiled that understanding smile which is the 
sign of sympathy; that smile which Mrs. Rid- 
dell, author of ““George Geith of Fen Court,” 
described a generation ago as “beginning at 
the eyes and spreading to the rest of the face.” 
“J would n’t undertake to say that they 
don’t; and I must say that I don’t object when 
they do. For this often leads to a new line 
of thought. It seems to me often that it is 
such divergences that make for the freshness 
ofastory. After all, if the characters are true 
to nature, with just that touch of individuality, 
even if it be eccentric, which makes people 
interesting in real life, they can give a charm 
of their own in literature. And if these 
fictional characters have fictional life, why 
should they not use it fictionally in their own 
way? We talk, now and again, of imaginary 
characters as ‘living.’ Surely it is this 
quality, if any, which makes them so!” 


THE MAN AND HIS HOME 


Mr. De Morgan has a most interesting 
physical personality. He is in height about 
six feet, though this seems lessened some- 
what by his tale of years. He is of slight 
build, with shoulders square. His head is 
well balanced on a fairly long neck; sign of 
high type. It is well shaped; very wide and 
full behind the ears, with bold forehead, wide 
between those ridges which phrenologists call 
the “bumps of imagination.” These mani- 
festations are sufficiently marked to be note- 
worthy. The top of the forehead rises in 
a steep ridge of bone, manifestly of consider- 
able strength, for it once resisted, without 
evil effect collaterally, a blew from the swing- 
back of a heavy door which stripped away 
the skin. The eyebrows are fairly thick, 
but nothing out of the way. His hand is 
characteristic—the fine, dexterous, sensitive 
hand of an artist skilled in plastic work. He 
has a strange story to tell of a prediction, based 
on the lines of his hand, made long ago and 
since justified. But this he wishes to tell 
himself in his own way and at his own time. 

He lives when in London, for he spends 
most of his time now in Florence, in an old- 
world corner of Chelsea. His home is one of 
the few survivals of an older period; one might 
almost call it the “rural” period of Chelsea. 
And even it is doomed, for its time is coming 
for alteration. “The Vale” is an eddy of the 
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stream of the King’s Road, the great East- 
and-West thoroughfare of that part of London. 
In itself it is secluded, but the roar of traffic 
passes over the line of houses which stretch 
between it and the great highway. The 
shriek and roar of the motors and the pounding 
of horses’ feet on the hard asphalt come 
modified and almost muffled. But they come; 
and when such sounds are strenuous and 
perpetual, within their radius is no place for 
art. The house is a fairly old one, all ram- 
shackle, with some queer little rooms and al- 
coves made in the process of “improvements”’ 
at various times. It is just such a house as 
should be found in a quiet suburb. Attached 
to it is a large studio used by Mrs. De Morgan 
who, in her maiden name of Evelyn Pickering, 
made distinguished success with her pictures, 
as she has done ever since. She was one of 
the exhibitors at the first exhibition of the 
“Grosvenor Gallery” in the early “eighties.” 
She has also exhibited at the New Gallery. 
A year ago she had a “‘one-man” exhibition at 
Bruton Street which was criticized most 
favorably by the press. She also exhibited 
at Dresden, Cologne, and other foreign cities in 
turn. One of her pictures, ‘‘ Life and Thought,” 
from Tennyson’s poem, “Life and Thought 
Have Gone Away,” is in the Liverpool Art 
Gallery. 

Here in the studio, by the half-light of the 
coming evening, are seen many of her pictures 
or easels. ‘They represent her specially imag- 
inative school of work. Her subjects are 
varied, and the names given them explain 
generally their meaning: “The Gilded Cage,” 
“The Cadence of Autumn,” ‘‘The Hour- 
Glass,” “The Light Shining in the Darkness,” 
“Port after Stormy Seas,” ‘‘ Eve in the Garden 
of Eden.” 

Throughout, the house is full of beautiful 
and interesting things. It is quite a store- 
house of artistic curios; among them are 
many of Mr. De Morgan’s own ceramics, 
works of supreme and delicate beauty. 


HIS SIMPLE METHOD 


Before I came away I asked Mr. De Morgan 
to tell me something of his method of work. 
I compress his answers to my queries into a 
single statement. I mention this lest it 
should seem egotistical on his part to say so 
much of himself. This would be an unjust 


‘suspicion of anyone; but especially in his case, 


for he is the most modest of men. I look on 
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it as a grave courtesy on his part that he broke 
through his natural timidity far enough to 
answer so many of my seemingly impertinent 
questions. 

“‘T make no scenario. I just go on finding, 
as one often does, such inspiration as is neces- 
sary from my pen. I find that the mere 
holding of a pen makes me think. The pen 
even seems to have some consciousness of 
its own. It can certainly begin the work. 
Then I forget all about. it, and go on whereso- 
ever thought or the characters lead me. I 
think I work best in Florence, where it. is 
always quiet and where there is something 
stimulating in the air. It is certainly stimulat- 
ing to the nerves; perhaps it is to the intellect 
also. I work there all the winter through. 
My time for beginning work is after breakfast. 
I work all day, off and on, and sometimes 
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a little in the evening. Weather does not 
affect me, as all my work is done indoors.” 

Having mentioned the subject of America to 
him, he said, and said with considerable feeling: 

“Tt has been an extraordinary pleasure to 
me to find that, Britisher born and raised as I 
am, I can still find American readers. I 
assure you that the receipt of assurances to 
that effect from remote regions out West 
that were still in the wilds when I was old 
enough to read Fenimore Cooper and Catlin 
have been to me a matter of rejoicing and 
bewilderment. All the more, because it shows 
that politics and geography have completely 
failed in making foreigners of two halves of a 
divided race that speak the same language, 
and will do so as long as each adopts the 
neologisms of the other as fast as they come 
from the mint!” 
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THE CAREER OF ANTONIO CORSI, WHO HAS POSED FOR MANY 
OF THE MOST CELEBRATED MODERN PICTURES HERE AND ABROAD 


BY 


VIRGINIA 


HERE could be no trickier register of 
studio temperature than an artist- 
model, were he so minded. He has 
the opportunity of secing artists as they can 
never see themselves, though they studied 
their mirrors all day. There are models and 
models. Antonio Corsi is a model model. 
He has the naiveté and subtlety native to 
primitive beings. At the same time, he is 
responsive to every thought-wave that plays 
upon him, and reflects back that thought in 
facial expression, gesture, and in pose with 
telepathic rapidity, or sustains it for an amaz- 
ing length of time. 

Corsi was born at Atina in Italy. His father 
was a soldier of the great Garibaldi and the 
boy was destined for the priesthood. Poverty 
in the family, however, drove him to earning 
a living at a very early age, and with his father 
and brothers he took up the hazardous occu- 
pation of a wandering street-singer. Chance 
led them to Dover, England, where the little 
family of Italians never failed to gather 
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listeners from among the tourists with whom 
the town is crowded. 

Among the group, one day, was a man 
who may not have been drawn by the rhythmic 
beat of their music, nor to look. with idle 
curiosity upon wayfarers with such scanty 
chance to earn a livelihood, nor yet perhaps 
with annoyance, that such nuisances were 
permitted, but who looked at them with the 
artist’s eye, seeing the spirit of things. This 
man was Felix Moscheles. It was Antonio 
that Mr. Moscheles saw and watched until the 
little company were bidden to “move on.” His 
face was aglow with goodness and intelligence 
as he spoke to Antonio in Italian: 

“What is your name?” 

“Antonio Corsi, sir.” 

“Will you come with me to my studio?” 

“Ask my father, sir.” 

“What do you wish with my son in your 
studio?” 

“T wish to make pictures of him. I will 
pay him money every time he sits to me.” 
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When told how much he would receive each 
time they were rejoiced. 

Shortly after this encounter the Corsi family 
went to London. They took a lodging-house 
in the Clerkenwell district — at once the 
richest and the poorest yuarter of London. The 
boy immediately went on duty in Felix Mos- 
cheles’s studio, and then it was, as a child of 
about eleven years, that he began his long and 
varied career as artist-model. 

This career he carried on for many years, 
in England sitting for the most famous artists 
and in the most renowned art schools. In 
France he was model for MM. Jean Gérome, 
Bouguereau, Alphonse Le Gros, Constantin 
Mennier, and at the Atelier Julien and the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. He also traveled with 
some of his more regular patrons. 


GETTING COSTUMES 


In these travels he was always on the look- 
out for costumes characteristic of the locality 
in which he was stopping. During a sojourn 
in Cairo with his patrons, Corsi, as usual, was 
out rummaging about in that “old cradle 
of a remote civilization,” when unexpectedly 
he came upon a fine Arab costume. It was 
a heavy cloth, a rare turquoise blue — but 
alas, on the back of an Arab. The two men 
spotted each other at the same moment. 
They stopped short. One look at Corsi, his 
blazing eyes, his flying hair, his energetic 
earnestness, that easily read viciousness — 
and the descendant of Egypt’s civil ancients 
turned to run. Corsi seized him and tried 
to make him understand by sign-language, 
that he wished his clothes. But the Arab 
escaped him and fled in dismay. Corsi fol- 
lowed, crying “Take off your clothes, give 
me your clothes, I need them —I will give 
you money for them.” 

Corsi, fleet of foot as a rabbit, was fast 
closing in on him when the Arab suddenly 
turned, braced himself against a wall, and 
whipped out a savage, curve-pointed, Arabian 
dirk, Corsi came up to him, and fortunately 
for the future of the world’s most famous 
artist-model, Mr. Moscheles, too, appeared 
on the scene. The artist explained to the 
infuriated Arab that Corsi only wished to buy 
his dress. But the Arab, forever suspicious 
of the strange man’s intentions, contended 
that the shops were full of fine new costumes. 
That new costumes were just what Corsi did 
not wish' was explained to him. Still he 
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doubted. Finally, at the sight of money, 
he was persuaded to yield. He handed over 
not only his dress but his red and white turban, 
his great yellow boots, a belt full of crooked 
swords, scimitars, old-fashioned pistols, and 
into the bargain the vicious dirk. This 
superb Arab dress afforded Corsi one of his 
most famous poses, “The Arab Sheik.” 

On their return to England Corsi gave many 
more sittings to Mr. and Mrs. Moscheles. 
With him as a model they painted in addition 
to the famous “Beggar Boy,” the ‘Fortune 
Teller,” the “Shepherd Making Love,” and 
many Egyptian pictures which now adorn 
their several homes in England and in Italy 
or have been sold at the private sales. 


SITTING FOR PRINCESS LOUISE 


Corsi’s first encounter with royalty was 
as a model for Princess Louise, the daughter 
of Queen Victoria. 

“She first commissioned me,’ he says, “to 
sit to her at the suggestion of Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, R. A. Her Royal Highness had con- 
ceived her idea for the ‘Colonial Memorial.’ 
There is in the Royal Academy an embalmed 
man for the benefit of the members and 
students. He is under lock and key in his 
glass case. An outsider would not be allowed 
to even sketch him. Under no circumstances 
could this model be removed from its place. 
Now the Princess got the idea of modeling 
her group from this embalmed man. She had 
a plaster cast made of him and taken to her 
studio at Kensington Palace. There she 
worked out her idea until she got a good 
expression of what she wished to do. Then 
she called in Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
Mr. Seymour Lucas, and Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
the sculptor, to advise with her upon the work. 
The idea of the subject pleased them all. 
But Mr. Seymour Lucas said, ‘If it is your 
idea to execute this work simply for the pleas- 
ure Your Highness will find in putting into 
expression your imagination’s creation, then 
I say, since you ask me, finish it as you have 
begun. But if it is for competitive or salable 
art work, then I should say, your work up to 
now is lost time.’ ” 

The Princess replied, “What do you sug- 
gest, Mr. Lucas?” 

“T suggest,” he answered, ‘‘that you secure 
a life model for your work.” 

“T know of no model who would suit my 
purpose,” the Princess explained. 
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“There is a model that would be the very 
man for your work, an Italian, Antonio 
Corsi,” said Mr. Lucas. 

“Very well, kindly give me his address, 
Mr. Lucas.” 

“As a result of that interview,” says Corsi, 
““T was booked for the most interesting sittings 
that I have ever had. 

“The first thing I noticed in her studio was 
a large wooden cross. Including the pedestal, 
it stood about nine feet from the floor. There 
were no pillows or silken draperies about. It 
was a clay-begrimed, workman-like place. 
The Princess said, ‘Take off your clothes, 
Corsi, and get up on that cross, and let me 
see your figure.’ And I did. I was soon 
upon the big cross. The Crucified One had 
been a frequent pose for me. I felt quite at 
home upon the cross. 

“On posing days at the Palace, my meals 
were always served to me cither in the studio 
or in a room by myself. 

“When tea time came, Princess Louise would 
always have me take tea with her in the studio. 
When I was tired hanging upon the cross, 
she would light a cigarette for me and put it 
intomy mouth. This kept me from disturbing 
the pose. I liked this very well, but I’m 
afraid it developed the tired microbe in me 
prodigiously.” 


? 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones retained Corsi as 
model for seven or eight years, off and on. 
During that time he sat for many sketches and 
studies, also for six of the artist’s famous 
pictures. They were “St. George and the 
Dragon,” “Le Chant d’Amour,” “The Cru- 
cifixion,”’ “The Six Days of Creation,” “‘The 
Merciful Knight,” and “Love Among the 
Ruins.” 

Corsi says: “Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
always spoke to me in Italian. I remember 
him very well. He was a man of medium 
height with a clear, sweet, holy, blue eye. His 
hair was gray; he wore a full beard. He was 
always a kind, courteous gentleman, and simple 
in his ways. He always kept a lot of pictures 
on hand to be done. They would be stacked 
against the walls, all around the studio. His 
studio was his workshop. It was bare and 
severe, only the simple necessities for his work 
were found there. 

“Sir Edward was the life of the New 
Gallery, London. He also inaugurated the 
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Grosvenor Gallery. There he hung, “The 
Wheel of Fortune.”’ This was the most talked 
of picture of its time. My posings for that 
work were some of the most difficult I ever 
gave. They could hardly be called sittings or 
standings either, for that matter. They were 
rather hangings and stretchings and twistings. 
Sir Edward had constructed in his studio a 
huge wooden wheel, ten or twelve feet in 
diameter. I was strapped nude, with my 
back to the flat tire of the wheel. Then he 
said, ‘Now, Corsi, imagine that you are a 
very wicked and bad man—that you are to 
be tortured to death upon this wheel.’ I can 
tell you, it wasn’t hard to look the part, as 
the big wheel began to turn. It was turned 
every half-hour, during the whole morning. 
The impersonation was only short of the 
real torture-rack. Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
painted in the whole action of that picture that 
morning. He stood close to his easel, scarcely 
leaving it during the whole making of the pic- 
ture. And he smoked furiously all the while 
as the paint splattered everything around him. 
We had only one morning of the awful turning 
of the wheel. It was too exacting for me to 
endure it again. 

“The great picture was finished. Later 
I saw it hung at the inauguration exhibition 
of the Grosvenor Gallery. It created a 
sensation. People looked at it with admira- 
tion, and seemed to be deeply stirred by it. I 
could only have sympathy for anybody iashed 
to any wheel whatsoever.” 


MR. G. F. WATTS AND HIS STUDIO 


Mr. Watts’s studio was made for work — 
gigantic work — both in painting and sculp- 
turing. It was moderately large in size, 
dignified and severe. The entire place spoke 
of the dwelling of ecclesiastic, scholar, and 
artist. 

“My sittings to the great Watts,” says 
Corsi, “came at the very beginning of my 
career as model. I posed for one of his great 
pictures. It was his famous ‘Sir Galahad.’ 
I was delighted to find a real and a splendid 
horse waiting for me one day in Watts’s studio, 
for the ‘Sir Galahad’ picture. We were 
great friends at once, Watts, the horse, and I. 
You must know Sir Galahad waited beside a 
real horse, truly beloved by his master, and 
that the creature, in his turn, waited with ready 
strength and affectionate confidence his mas- 
ter’s wish. The action of that picture was 
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most real impersonation. When Watts was 
painting in my figure for the Knight, I noticed 
he did not seem inclined to put in my own 
features. I asked him why he made my face 
so womanish. He replied, ‘There is to be a 
woman’s face in the picture, not yours. The 
Knight will have your body however.’ 

“For Sir Galahad’s face he painted in the 
face of Ellen Terry, his one-time wife. But 
all the same, I could always see that my face 
had gotten pretty well into his brushes. I 
remember Watts as a fine old man, kind and 
cordial. He stood or sat near his easel while 
painting, and always wore a black or red 
Venetian skull-cap. This heightened his 
striking resemblance to a cardinal. He was 
thin, tall, and a powerfully intellectual man. 
By common consent, Watts is called ‘The 
Father of English Painting.’ ”’ 


SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS 


Antonio Corsi says, ‘I sat for two of Millais’s 
pictures, ‘The Runner’ and ‘The Order 
for Release.’ Sir John Millais was a large 
man, rather a slow painter, very blunt, rarely 
having anything to say to models or anyone 
else during studio hours. He resembled Lord 
Leighton and Sir Edward Poynter in the 
fastidiousness of his dress. He never appeared 
in the painter’s blouse. He painted very care- 
fuily, the paint was never seen to fly in his 
studio. His work was done close to the easel, 
sometimes he sat to do it. 

“Tn his picture of ‘The Runner’ he simply 
gave me the skin of an animal to be used as 
drapery, and did not explain his intention 
of the picture. 

While painting ‘The Order for Release’ 
he did n’t say much to me either. After he 
had painted in my figure I said, ‘What is the 
meaning’ of this man, your Lordship?’ He 
said he would explain it later. This he did 
not do until after the other figures were all put 
in, and I again asked, on better acquaintance, 
the meaning of the man. He said, ‘Corsi, 
this man was supposed to be a deserter. You 
see he is one of the Scots Guards. He was 
absent for some trivial cause, probably from 
roll-call. According to military discipline, he 
was held as a deserter until he cleared himself. 
You can see by the picture that he was thrown 
into prison. His wife has gone there to greet 
him, with his order for release.’ 

*“**Tt would have been a good thing,’ I said, 
‘if you had told me this story before. Then 
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I could have helped you more in the action 
of the picture.’ ” 


SIR LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA 


“T applied at least five times to Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema before I got sittings with him. 
But when I did get at him he retained me 
for three years. 

“When we came into his big studio, Sir 
Lawrence said to me, ‘Take my pallette and 
brushes and come along.’ We went into the 
garden studio. It isa cozy place with draperies 
and little pictures and sketches. There we 
worked on the ‘Violinist’ until noon. It was 
a picture of a street-musician, and Sir Law- 
rence painted me in the suit I wore that 
morning. 

“Sir Lawrence was a slow painter, a great 
smoker, and silent when at work. I have 
heard said, though, that he is full of stories, 
good old Dutch jokes, with his painter friends. 
He works near his easel, leaving it but a few 
times to study his work. Lady Alma-Tadema 
always wears the artist’s blouse, works near 
her easel, and is always a bright and interesting 
talker. She is no smoker, although she is part 
Italian, and speaks the language of Italy as an 
Italian. Everyone says she is one of the 
cleverest women in Europe.” 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT 


“Holman Hunt was one of the artists who 
refused titles. I sat to him only five or six times. 
He would make the sketches of his pictures in 
charcoal, and then put in the detail next time 
with lead pencil. From these sketches he built 
his pictures. Then once before the picture 
was finished he would have the model come 
again. This was to get the action of the picture. 

“When I sat to him, he was very old and 
quiet. He scarcely ever had visitors. He was 
not jolly with his models when I knew him. 
He was a very fine-looking old man, with a 
long, straight beard. In his studio and when 
at work he wore a painter’s jacket of brown 
color, and always a skull-cap. He was a great 
man for brown. The only signs of happiness 
and cheer in his studio were his hard work 
and his beautiful pictures. 

“The first time I called upon Holman Hunt 
armed with a card of introduction, he said, 
‘Call again within a few weeks, I think I 
shall need you.’ When I presented myself 
the second time, he said, ‘Come in. I wish 
to make a drawing of you for a picture I have 
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in mind. We went into his studio, and he 
said, ‘Put on that gown.’ It was a long loose 
drapery gown, of gray Indian cotton stuff. 
Then he twisted the chain of a curious lantern 
upon my left wrist. Then he told me the 
position to take, and he began to make his 
first sketch for his well-known and well-loved 
picture, ‘The Light of the World.’ The 
original canvas measured six feet by three feet. 
Holman Hunt said to me as we were getting 
ready to begin, ‘Now, Corsi, you are going to 
be the Christ. You may think you do not 
resemble the Divine One very much. Don’t 
let that worry you. I'll see to that.’ 

“The other picture for which I sat to Holman 
Hunt was ‘The Shadow of Death.’ Once 
more I was called upon to represent the Christ. 
But not upon His cross this time. ‘The picture 
is supposed to be an episode from his life as 
a young man in His father’s carpenter-shop. 
One afternoon in the shop, in the midst of 
work, the Lord had stopped the planing and 
hammering of the boards, and lifted upright 
His tired body and hands. The sunlight 
streaming into the little room, full upon Him, 
His shadow is thrown into the space without, 
all unconsciously it darkly outlines His figure 
as it was upon the cross. Thus its title, 
‘The Shadow of Death.’ 


MR. EDWIN A. ABBEY 


‘““As soon as Mr. Abbey got his Boston 
commission, he built a large studio near 
his house, Morgan Hall in Gloucestershire, 
where he did all of that important work. 
Across one end of this studio runs a long, 
covered corridor where the ‘Holy Grail’ 
costumes were hung. ‘There were two rows 
of them twenty feet long. Connoisseurs of 
medizval tailoring and amateurs of medieval 
armory would have been delighted to have 
seen the making of these important adjuncts 
of those great pictures. Mr. Abbey designed 
all of the costumes and they were made by a 
professional costumer, assisted by Mrs. Abbey. 
The costumer was brought down to Morgan 
Hall for this purpose, so that everything could 
be made directly under Mr. Abbey’s super- 
vision. All of the armor worn by the various 
figures you see in the pictures was designed 
by Mr. Abbey and made in the village of Fair- 
ford by an old armorer living there. I would 
fetch Mr. Abbey’s designs to the old workman 
at his forges and he would fashion them to fit 
me, as I was the one to wear them all. 


“On the first day I posed for Mr. Abbey, 
when lunch time came, Mrs. Abbey came into 
the studio, with her maid, bringing lunch. 
During the whole time I was there she did this. 
She said to me, ‘Now Corsi, whether you 
remain with us a long time or not, anything 
you wish, or anything you wish to ask, come 
to me. I do not want anything to interfere 
with Mr. Abbey’s work.” 

“Mr. Abbey is a rather broad, short, strong- 
looking man with a medium dark complexion. 
He always wears glasses. When he paints 
he has no particular characteristics. He 
does n’t wear anything in particular, does n’t 
use anything in particular, only the sort 
of things an artist might use. He doesn’t 
smoke, he doesn’t drink. He paints near 
his easel and does n’t go back and forth much 
to examine his work.” 

Corsi posed for about sixty figures in the 
Holy Grail pictures for the Boston Public 
Library, and for the picture “O Mistress 
Mine Where Are You Roaming.” After 
finishing an engagement in London he went 
back to Mr. Abbey for another five weeks. 
During that time Mr. Abbey finished all of the 
panels for the Boston Library, and also his 
“Penance of Eleanor,’ Duchess of Gloucester. 
It was upon this work that Mr. Abbey was 
made an R. A. 

When the model was going Mr. Abbey said: 
“Corsi, do you know Sir Henry Irving? He 
is a great friend of mine. He is now producing 
‘King Arthur,’ the same thing we have been 
doing here in the studio. He is at the Lyceum 
Theatre. In one of the scenes he has a big 
church celebration. If you go to see him, 
he might put you into some of his pictures. 
As a professional model you would be better 
than anyone he could get.” 

“All right, Mr. Abbey,” said Corsi, “if you ’ll 
give me a card, I’ll go to see him as soon as I 
go up to London.” 

Mr. Abbey gave him the card and he went 
to see Sir Henry Irving. 

“T was admitted,” he says, “at once on the 
presentation of Mr. Abbey’s card. Sir Henry 
said to me as soon as I came in, ‘So you are 
Antonio Corsi, and you have been posing for 
Mr. Abbey’s King Arthur pictures? That 
must have been very interesting.’ Then he 
showed me a big picture, and said, ‘Could 
you give me the same pose there that you did 
for Mr. Abbey?’ Of course I could and of 
course I did. Sir Henry engaged me for three 
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weeks to take front places in all of his big stage 
pictures in that play. This was a new and 


very interesting experience for me.” 
CORSI QUITS EUROPE FOR AMERICA 


A time came when Corsi felt impelled to go 
to America. Since his arrival some ten years 
ago, he has given sittings for the leading artists 
in the United States. It has been said that 
“no public building of this decade is complete 
without at least a dozen figures of Corsi painted 
upon its walls.” By the artist’s brush, he is per- 
petuated in our country’s legends, in historic 
scenes both sacred and profane, as well as in 
allegorical stories, and in the fantastic imagin- 
ings of our artists within the walls of our 
public libraries, churches, theatres, municipal 
buildings, palatial hotels, and private residences 
with a frequency that almost defies enumera- 
tion. He has also done extensive service for 
the outside covers and the inside illustrating 
of our leading magazines. In this work he 
has run the gamut from George Washington 
to the aborigines of our country. 

He has also given extensive book-illustrating 
sittings. In these he represents with equal 
satisfaction the hero, the villain, and the 
between-people in the story. 


MR. JOHN S. SARGENT 


“T posed,” he says, ‘‘for eleven of the sixteen 
Prophets done by Mr. Sargent for the Boston 
Library frieze. I called on Mr. Sargent 
with a card of introduction. The moment 
he saw me he said, ‘Yes, I can use you. When 
can you come to me?’ I told him and he said, 
‘All right.’ That ended our interview. When 
I called a few days after, we went to work. 
‘Take off your clothes, Corsi, and put on the 
costume.’ I put it on, and then he began the 
big and important work. 

“Mr. Sargent says that he would rather 
paint a dozen men than one woman. Any 
professional can tell that with one look at his 
portraits. I suppose that is because women 
are sometimes so fidgety. You have heard the 
story of the woman he was painting, who 
fidgeted her mouth so much? She wanted it 
to look pretty. She fussed and twisted and 
pursed her lips, and then she fussed and un- 
untwisted and unpursed them until finally 
Mr. Sargent said, ‘Well, madam, perhaps we 
had better leave them out altogether.’ 

“He recited poetry a great deal during my 
rest time. Sometimes he would scarcely speak 
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out loud and sometimes he would say it right 
out fine and loud. He spoke lines from Dante, 
Goethe, Schiller, Molitre, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Tasso, Moses, David, and so on. At first I 
thought he was making it all up himself, but 
I soon found that I was wrong. Mr. Sargent 
uses a very wonderful blue in his painting. 
It is made of the lapis-lazuli crushed to a fine- 
as-flower dust. This costs a guinea for a very 
small tube. It is a glorious blue and it seems 
to be his favorite color. 

“While I was posing to Mr. Sargent, very 
often Mr. Whistler used to come to his studio. 
But I never posed for Mr. Whistler. I noticed 
Whistler liked to be in and out with people. 
I heard him tell this story about his returned 
letter several times in Mr. Sargent’s studio. 
Everybody knows it—how, when he went 
from Paris to London, a letter was sent to him 
addressed in the care of the Royal Academy, 
and how that institution returned the letter 
to Paris marked “not known here.” He 
thought that such a good joke that he carried 
the letter around and showed it to people and 
told them about it. Of course he was at that 
time one of the most famous artists in the 
world. 

“For the Prophet work, the most exciting 
time I had was when I posed for Elisha. 
This was the fourth prophet. Mr. Sargent 
made this particular study in the nude first. 
Elisha was supposed to be very gaunt and thin. 
In order to give the right expression to the 
body and the right action to the pose, I 
would take for breakfast only brandy and 
eggs. This was so I could make my body 
high and gaunt by drawing in deeply the 
abdominal muscles.” 


MR. EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD 


Corsi has posed for Mr. F. Luis Mora, 
for Mr. Frank Stokes’s work for the Museum 
of Natural History in New York, and for many 
other artists. 

“T have sat for all of Mr. Blashfield’s 
important murals since my arrival in America,” 
he says. ‘‘I was the original for two figures in 
his panels for the Congressional Library, 
Washington, and I sat to him for his mural 
painting ‘Westward’ in the Iowa State 
Capitol and for his decoration in ‘The Uses 
of Wealth.’ 

“Mr. Blashfield seems to paint for the love 
of it. His studio is simple, like a workshop. 
There are his step-ladders and finished and 
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unfinished canvases everywhere. While he 
paints he talks about things he likes best, 
which is principally Italy. He loves Italy. 
He loves its blue skies. Often he has asked 
me how I could be contented away from Italy.” 


CORSI’S STUDIO IN NEW YORK 


Corsi’s studio in New York is quite a museum 
of antique and modern treasures. The ceilings, 
the floors, and the walls of the two big rooms 
are packed. They are the trophies and 
artist’s properties collected during his twenty- 
seven years of sittings. Often they are gilts 
from the artists to whom he sat and show the 
unusual relation of friendship that exists 
between this model and his patrons. 

Corsi often wears one of his historic costumes 
when he receives his guests at his studio. 
When the art-students are visitors there, they 
too go in for the costumes, for Corsi has some- 
thing like a hundred complete suits with foot- 
gear, head-gear, arms, armor, etc.,etc. ‘These 
costumes he collected from the people of the 
different countries that he has visited as model 
and companion with his various patrons. 
During such travels with Felix Moscheles, 
Frederick Goodall, and Baron Arild Rosen- 
crans he secured costumes, Greek, Egyptian, 
Arab, Florentine, Persian, French of various 
centuries, Spanish, Mexican, Dutch Cavaliers, 
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Scottish, and several handsome Chinese cos- 
tumes among many, many others. 

The American Indian is one of his most 
successful characters. “My first Indian 
experience,” he says, “‘was when I posed for 
Sir Sidney P. Hall’s famous picture of the 
‘Canadian Indians Making a Treaty of Peace 
with the British.’ The Indian character and 
costumes suited and pleased me at once. Those 
grand old chaps, the Indian chiefs, seem to 
come to me out of the earth and air and sky, 
and, too, from somewhere away back in my 
own being — almost more easily than any other 
characters. That is one of the things that 
makes me partial to American artists. The 
great men here must and do deal with these 
grand aborigines. In fact, the American 
Indian more distinctively than any one other 
personality is bound to make up the warp and 
woof of the arts in this country — literature, 
drama, music, as well as painting and sculpture. 

By turns, Corsi, the famous impersonator, 
becomes in look, in mien, in spirit, a Savonarola 
or a North American Indian, a Mexican 
ranger or a sixteenth century cavalier, a 
soldier of the Sultan or an American “cow- 
puncher.” And with equal ease he turns him- 
self into the Crucified Lord, a falling angel, or 
the devil, and sometimes even appears as a 
woman. 
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BANKS AND COMMERCIAL 


SUCCESSES THAT 


SHOW THE PROGRESS OF THE RACE 


BY 


THOMAS J. CALLOWAY 


Va., the Grand United Order of True 

Reformers, by Mr. William W. Brown, 
who was born a slave in the mountains of 
Haversham County, Georgia, in 1849. He 
had had a fair rudimentary education, and 
during the reconstruction period in the 
South had been a teacher, a temperance 
advocate, and a political worker. In this 
varied life he perceived the value of an 
organization that would combine the popular 
fraternal society of the Negro with a busi- 
ness corporation, so as to appeal to the 


[ 1881 there was organized in Richmond, 


instincts of the race. That he was a philos- 
opher is attested by the rapid growth of the 
organization, shown as follows: 


1881. The Grand Fountain organized with 100 
members and $150 cash. 
The Grand Fountain membership in- 


1907. 
creased to 80,000. 

Sick and death benefits paid to date $2,340,389 
Paid up capital of the savings-bank . 100,000 
Deposits in the savings-bank . ‘ 336,272 
Real-Estate Department’s holdings . 388,000 
Value of property of Old Folks’ Home 36.495 
The yearly business of five stores 496,373 
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There had been many mutual aid brother- 
hoods and a horde of secret and fraternal 
societies among the colored people but the 
conception of a strong national organization 
with its permanent and ruling “Grand Foun- 
tain” to be a depository of the several ‘“dis- 
trict fountains” and to be the permanent 
meeting place in annual conventions was a 
new creation and it has stood the test of time. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE GRAND FOUNTAIN 


The Grand Fountain of the United Order 
of True Reformers began as a national organi- 
zation with permanent headquarters in Rich- 
mond. It was incorporated under the laws 
of Virginia and began business in 1881 with 
$150. This Grand Fountain is the permanent 
and irremovable head, no matter how strong 
the district ‘‘fountains’’ become, and inorder to 
provide against insurrection and sedition from 
factional fights, it was provided that all district 
“fountains” should deposit their money in 
Richmond with the Grand Fountain, it being 
tightly determined that with the money of a 
district “fountain” tied up in Richmond, that 
“fountain”? would not so quickly separate 
itself for any supposed grievance. Whenever 
a “fountain” was organized it was necessary 
to subscribe to this provision before initiation. 
With this fundamental provision — securely 
established, agents went forth and established 
district “fountains”’ in nearly all of the states 
and territories in which there is any considera- 
ble number of Negroes. Argument was made 
to the districts that by sending their money 
to Richmond they ran no risks of the defalca- 
tions of local treasurers, that they got the sup- 
port and backing of the Grand Fountain in 
case of any unusual number of deaths or a 
specially large number of sick members, that 
they would share in the earnings of the Grand 
Fountain in its investments and have fellow- 
ship with a national body of men looking 
after their racial interests, and prepared to 
give financial aid as well as moral support 
where they deemed proper. This plan proved 
popular as presented by Grand Worthy Master 
Brown and his successor, the Rev. W. L. 
Taylor, and the membership grew rapidly. 
As a consequence money began to flow into 
Richmond. This money was deposited in 
Richmond banks or invested in good securi- 
ties and real estate, the balance on hand 
being always kept large enough to meet death 
claims and other demands. 
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in 1887 an incident happened that, like 
many other supposed misfortunes, proved a 
great blessing. Some money of a subordinate 
‘fountain’? was temporarily deposited with a 
white merchant in Charlotte County, Va. <A 
lynching occurred in the community and, 
while the feeling between the races ran high, 
this merchant dropped a remark about the 
amount of money he had, intimating that the 
Negroes were combining and raising money 
to use against the whites. The Grand Foun- 
tain thereupon decided to ask the state of 
Virginia for a charter for its own bank. Upon 
getting the charter it organized the savings- 
bank as a department, and this bank, which 
was the pioneer of thirty-three other Negro 
savings-banks that are now doing business 
throughout the country, has done a total 
banking business of $16,308,824.86. The 
capital stock was placed at $100,000 — 10,000 
shares at $10 each—-and members only were 
permitted to hold it. Members were also invited 
to become depositors, and so it happened thatthe 
united savings of an ever-increasing clientage 
poured into the coffers of the Grand Fountain. 
The bank found many profitable ways to 
employ this money, particularly in discounting 
paper among the colored people. In the 
panic of 1893 this bank was the only one in 
the city of Richmond which never ceased to 
pay specie during the panic. 


A REAL-ESTATE DEPARTMENT FORMED 


In 1892 a real-estate department was created, 
primarily to build halls for the use of sub- 
ordinate “fountains.” In most cases these 
“fountains” were paying about four dollars 
a month rent. In some cities as many as 
forty “fountains” had been organized, which 
meant $160 a month rent. In these localities 
halls were built, one of them in Washington, 
D. C., costing nearly $100,000. This hall 
has a theatre, a dozen lodge rooms, an armory, 
two stores, office rooms, and a barber shop. 
It has proved a valuable investment. In all, 
the real-estate department reports ownership 
of twenty-seven buildings and three farms, 
valued at $400,000. 

In the same manner that the savings-bank 
and real-estate departments have grown 
up, other departments have been evolved. 
The successful management of these depart- 
ments has led not only to the organization of 
associations similar to this Grand Fountain, 
but to the founding of the thirty-four separate 
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savings-banks. But it must be understood that 
these banks have needed some special influence 
to foster them, and this influence has been 
furnished by the National Negro Business 
League and its subsidiary organization, the 
Negro Bankers’ Association. 

It was an easy step from the operation of a 
real-estate and mercantile department to the 
organization of a purely business corporation 
to do the same things. So in tgoo there was 
incorporated the Metropolitan Mercantile and 
Realty Company, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, which has now been increased to 
$1,000,000. The company has an office in its 
own six-story building in New York City. 
This building was erected from plans drawn 
by the company’s Negro architect. Beside 
conducting three stores, the company has built 
more than eighty homes, has bought and sold 
eighteen ready-built houses, and now owns 
a large subdivision in New Jersey, upon which 
it is erecting cottages and selling them on easy 
terms of payment. ‘The officers and promoters 
are young men, two or three of them graduates 
of the Hampton Institute, and the others 
with excellent business education. 

Yet it is not in these large fraternal societies 
and incorporated stock companies that the most 
marked development of the Negro in business 
has taken place. The most significant success 
is that which is attending the individual 
efforts of Negro men and women all over the 
land. 


PERSONAL STORIES OF SUCCESS 


One of these men who has accquired a 
large business is Mr. A. C. Howard, a shoe- 
polish manufacturer of New York City. He 
was a Pullman porter and, like other porters, 
he was accustomed to polish the shoes of all 
night-passengers on his car. He took special 
interest in his work, and as he encountered 
all kinds of shoes, he sometimes found great 
difficulty in giving them a good polish. Further- 
more, he felt that by making his own polish he 
could save money. So he began to make his 
own polish and then to sell it to his fellow por- 
ters until he had built up sufficient trade to 
justify him in resigning his position and giving 
his entire time to his business. This was in 
Chicago. As he advertised and his wares 
became known, his business grew and he found 
it desirable to move to New York. From 
his New York headquarters he now sends out 
polish goods in a dozen or more varieties to 
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nearly every state in this country, to Mexico, 
Canada, and to the West Indies. His factory 
in New York occupies four floors and is in the 
heart of the business district of large manu- 
facturers and traders. His employees are 
colored. 

Mr. J. N. Vanderwall, a mattress manu- 
facturer at Orange, N. J., is another example. 
He was a carpet cleaner on wages, but gave up 
his work and began business for himself in 
1897, under the name of the ‘Carpet Hos- 
pital’’; later he added the business of mattress- 
making and now employs from ten to sixteen 
persons regularly, and does an annual business 
of more than $20,000. 

Mr. James F. Bundy went through the aca- 
demic and law courses at Howard University, 
paying his expenses by working at night in 
the Washington City post-office. After gradu- 
ation he opened an office as a lawyer and real- 
estate dealer in Washington. He soon became 
known as a hard worker. From year to year 
his success has been marked and he now 
owns some twenty houses and lots in the 
national capital. He was recently a member 
of the Board of Education of that city. 

Such are types of a long list of successful 
Negroes in all sections of the country, there 
being few towns without at least one or two. 
It was to stimulate the masses to their business 
opportunities and in response to a call from 
Dr. Booker T. Washington that the Negro 
business men and women from all over the 
country met in Boston, Mass., in August, 1goo, 
and organized the National Negro Business 
League. Four hundred delegates from thirty- 
four states attended. These men and women 
were called upon to tell in a simple narrative 
the success that had attended their efforts 
in business. 

Mr. Andrew F. Hilyer, of Washington, D. C., 
told of a firm of Negro truck-gardeners near 
Charleston, S. C., that had been in business 
for more than thirty years, with over 500 acres 
under cultivation. This firm shipped several 
carloads of garden truck every week to the 
Northern markets, the railroad having put 
a side-track to their shipping house for their 
special convenience. He also called atten- 
tion to a dealer and shipper of fish with $30,000 
invested in his business. 

Mr. M. M. Lewey, of Pensacola, Fla., 
reported fifty Negro business enterprises in 
his city of 23,000 population, one-half colored. 
Among these was a furniture dealer with a 
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business of $20,000 a year; one colored man 
who owns real estate valued at $100,000; 
a young man who had accumulated nine 
houses in seven years of adult life; two drug- 
stores, and a firm of prosperous contractors. 
The tax-collector of the city reported 400 
Negro families owning their own homes and 
200 more as part owners. 

Mr. Isaiah T. Montgomery made what was 
probably the most inspiring address about the 
founding of the successful town at Mound 
Bayou, Miss., on the main line of railroad 
between Memphis, Tenn., and Vicksburg, 
Miss. The town is exclusively Negro, the 
mayor, council, and police all being colored. 
The success of this town shows what Negroes 
can do under progressive leadership. 

Other examples of individual success might 
be multiplied. They are to be found in most 
every locality, although for reasons of prudent 
modesty the success of these men and women 
is little known even to those in their own 
community. In fact, many of those who 
claim to keep posted on race matters will be 
- surprised to learn that there is a Negro Wall 
Street broker, Mr. Robert W. Taylor. He was 
born on a cotton plantation in Alabama, 
graduated from Tuskegee in 1890, was financial 
agent of that school for fourteen years and now 
has an office in New York City, where he deals 
in stocks and bonds and has a very respectable 
clientage. 


A BANK STARTED BY A PREACHER 


A short time after the founding of the True 
Reformers’ Bank, a similar institution was 
started in Birmingham, Ala., by Mr. W. R. 
Pettiford. Says he: 


“T was riding on an electric railway car through 
a district in the suburbs of Birmingham where 
a large number of colored people were employed. 
There were a number of these colored people on 
the car who had just been paid off. I had not 
gone far when I was shocked by seeing a woman 
among the crowd on the car, drinking whisky. 
Though I was a minister and she knew me, I had 
no influence over her. It was at that time that the 
thought came to me that there should be some sort 
of business which should take care of the money 
of that class of people, and that such an institution 
would enable me, as a minister, to instruct them 
in ways in which they might better dispose of 
their earnings.” 


This was in 1890 and on October 15th of 
that year the bank opened its doors. Public 
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meetings had been held and public sentiment 
in favor of the bank had been thus aroused 
among the colored people. The first day’s 
deposits were $555. In the seventeen years 
since, it has grown steadily in business and in 
the confidence of the people. For the year 
1906-7 it reports deposits of $1,099,224 by 
9,112 depositors. Its first loan in October, 
1890, was $10 for thirty days. A few years 
later it made a single loan of $14,000. Presi- 
dent Pettiford relates that one day a washer- 
woman came to him to ask for money to 
save her furniture which was about to be sold 
for non-payment of rent, her husband being a 
drinking man and wasting the good wages he 
earned as a mechanic. Mr. Pettiford visited 
the man and induced him to open an account 
in the bank and save the money. The furniture 
was saved and since then the man has become 
a model husband, has bought and paid for a 
home, graduated two of his children from the 
high school and one from the Seminary, and 
now has a good bank-account. 

Not all these bank ventures, however, were 
successful. The Capital Savings-Bank in 
Washington, D. C., and the Penny Savings- 
Bank in Chattanooga, Tenn., begun in 1888 
and 18go respectively, ran for some years and 
then met disastrous failures, carrying in their 
ruin many sad experiences. Yet the thirty 
or more successful banks scattered from Vir- 
ginia to Oklahoma amply prove that the fail- 
ures were the small exceptions and the successes 
the cheerful normal. Of these thirty-odd 
banks, carrying on a combined business of 
several million dollars annually, there is one, 
the Penny Savings-Bank of the Independent 
Order of St. Luke of Richmond, Va., which 
deserves special mention. This bank is offi- 
cered throughout by Negro women; its presi- 
dent, is the chief officer of the St. Luke’s Society 
who directs its various departments with a 
wide business grasp. She supervises a large 
department store in which are various lines 
of dry goods and notions, as well as general 
merchandise. She has purchased valuable 
property and erected an expensive hall with 
lodge rooms, publishing department, bank 
and assembly room. Her personality domi- 
nates everything, and in her rise from the 
domestic affairs of her own household to the 
executive administration of the complicated 
machinery of the St. Luke’s Order, including 
the minutiz of a bank president, she has 
demonstrated the capacity of her race. 
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JOHN FRANCIS DYER 


HE cruise of the Atlantic fleet through 
the Straits of Magellan up the west 
coast of South America to San 

Francisco and Puget Sound, and _ thence 
still westward, completing the circuit of the 
earth, justifies superlatives, and in the main 
such superlatives are not to be considered 
bombastic. The plain fact is that no other 
power has ever sent a fleet approaching this 
one in size on a trip so long as that already 
accomplished by it; and at present the journey 
planned has been but little more than one- 
third finished. More important than that, 
even, is the fact that the fighting ships arrived 
in Magdalena Bay two days ahead of sched- 
ule in perfect order, ready “for a fight or a 
frolic,” as the admiral in command phrased 
it. They were, indeed, in better condition 
than when they left Hampton Roads December 
16,1907. This was an accomplishment on 
which President Roosevelt thought it worth 
while to compliment Rear-Admiral Evans in a 
personal message. 

What the admiral of the flect himself 
thought about the cruise cannot be without 
interest. Rear-Admiral Evans after reaching 
Paso Robles, Cal., said: 

“The coming of the fleet to this coast has not 
only demonstrated to the world that we have six- 
teen battleships, which can be brought together 
for a long cruise at a moment’s notice, but it 
has called the attention of our people to the fact 
that we have a Pacific Coast as well as an Atlantic 
Coast, and that it will be defended just as much 
as every inch of land around New York, and 
that our interests in the Pacific are to-day greater 
than in the Atlantic. 

“This is the short road to the countries of the 
Far East, where the greatest commercial devel- 
opment is to be. With development will come 


war, but it will be a commercial war, fought with 
brains and dollars, not with ten-inch guns. It 
will be generaled by such men as Harriman, and 
the part of the navy is only to be always ready. 
We do not plan, nor fight, commercial battles. 


“The coming of the fleet was most opportunely 
timed by the President, and its arrival in the Pacific 
has resulted in the present assurance of peace. 
Not that I ever believed that there was any actual 
danger of war. 

“Tf the navy should ever be called upon to 
fight in the settlement of our interests in the 
Pacific, it would be to stop with its guns the com- 
mercial development for which the leaders of 
industry are battling’ with brains and dollars. 

“We accomplished much in the cause of peace 
in the Pacific, when we demonstrated that the 
efficiency of the fleet increased with each day of 
the cruise. When the fleet sailed through the 
Straits of Magellan into the Pacific, the ships were 
in better condition, and better prepared for action, 
than they were the day we sailed. That was proved 
by the target-practice at Magdalena Bay; and the 
records of that practice, which are most satisfactory, 
will show it.” 


THE VOYAGE OF THE DESTROYERS 


The torpedo-boat flotilla followed the ex- 
ample of the battleships and reached Magda- 
lena Bay a day before its appointed time. The 
torpedo-boats separated from the battleships 
soon after leaving Punta Arenas and_ took 
the inside course through the island passages, 
while the battleships went farther out to sea. 

Lieutenant-Commander Cone—he_ was 
raised to this rank while in command of the 
torpedo flotilla — said of this part of the 
trip, on reaching Magdalena Bay: 


“We steamed for days through the narrow 
channels, a thousand miles long, the passages 
being barely wide enough to let us through. ‘The 
waters were cold from the jutting glaciers and 
filled with broken cakes of ice. The boats took 
on all the ice we needed for days from over the side. 
The precipitous cliffs of the snow-covered moun- 
tains rose beside us to a height of thousands 
of feet, seeming sometimes almost to close over 
us. We threaded our way through these islands, 
the other destroyers following the lead of the 
Whipple, as we came along in single column. 

“We had as a pilot a lieutenant-commander 
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of the Chilian navy. He steered us through the 
narrow defiles and over perilous places without 
the slightest mishap. Frequently at night we 
would come to anchorage on a narrow shelf of 
rock, where there would be barely room enough 
for all the boats to crowd together. These 
shelves would be but a slender ledge, outside of 
which the bottom dropped sheer hundreds of 
fathoms beyond all possible anchorage.” 


The six destroyers came through the long 
journey without a mishap of any kind — un- 
less going too fast for their supply-ship could 
be so classed. 


THE WELCOME AT SAN DIEGO 


On April 14th the fleet dropped anchor 
off Coronado Beach, San Diego, Cal., and was 
again, after three months, in the waters of the 
United States. The welcome was such as had 
been given elsewhere — only it was a home 
welcome. As a quartermaster of many years’ 
service expressed it when he first caught sight 
of United States soil: 

“Lads, there ’s where America begins. ‘There ’s 
the edge of God’s country, and just over the other 
side where you see them houses, there is where 
God’s people live. It’s good to get home again.” 


And the people of the Pacific States were as 
glad to see the fleet as the sailors were to see 
the United States again. Everyone welcomed 
the fleet, and Los Angeles gathered 250,000 
people to receive the sailors. 

President Jordan of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity spoke the common thought when he 
said of the coming of the fleet: 

“Tt marks an epoch if it does not create it, 
and the event it marks is in some degree the com- 
ing of age on the part of the Pacific States. They 
are full-grown commonwealths. They are on 
the map. They have the same right to protection 
and the same right to pageantry that the Atlantic 
States have. Again, the coming of the 
ships marks the discovery of Asia. . . . We 
have discovered Asia, and Asia has discovered 
us. . . . And in the beginning of the twentieth 
century it shall be written how the great fleet 
sailed around the world without a mishap, nautical 
or political, strengthening the bonds of peace and 
adding one more cable — when so many exist 
already — that shall hold the states of America 
in one indissoluble union.” 


THE OBJECT OF THE CRUISE 


What the object of the cruise is is a mooted 
question, and the President who ordered it 
has said no more, perhaps, than a wise states- 
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man should. Whether he has told the real 
reasons for sending such a formidable array 
of fighting ships to the Pacific Ocean, thence 
to complete the circuit of the earth, no one 
is at liberty to say; but he has said something 
in his official capacity which everyone is at 
liberty to read and ponder. In his last 
annual message to Congress the President 
said that “the battle fleet should now and 
then be moved to the Pacific, just as at other 
times it should be kept in the Atlantic,” 
and that it should go as a unit because “until 
our battle fleet is much larger than at present 
it should never be split into detachments so 
far apart that they could not in event of 
emergency be speedily united.” After referring 
to the great improvement in marksmanship 
in the navy, and to the squadron manceuvres 
under service conditions, he continued: 


“Another and most necessary stride in advance 
is now being taken. The battle fleet is about start- 
ing by the Straits of Magellan to visit the Pacific 
Coast. Sixteen battleships are going under the 
command of Rear-Admiral Evans, while eight 
armored cruisers and two other battleships will 
meet him at San Francisco, whither certain tor- 
pedo destroyers are also going. No fleet of such 
size has ever made such a voyage, and it will 
be of very great educational use to all engaged 
in it. 

“The only way by which to teach officers and 
men how to handle the fleet so as to meet every 
possible strain and emergency in time of war is 
to have them practice under similar conditions 
in time of peace. Moreover, the only way to find 
out our actual needs is to perform in time of peace 
whatever manceuvres might be necessary in time 
of war. After war is declared it is too late to 
find out the needs; that means to invite disaster. 
This trip to the Pacific will show what some of our 
needs are and will enable us to provide for them. 
The proper place for an officer to learn his duty 
is at sea, and the only way in which a navy can 
ever be made efficient is by practice at sea, under 
all the conditions which would have to be met 
if war existed.”’ 


There may be more about the purpose of 
the cruise which could be said; but if there 
were eventualities in the horoscope which the 
statesmen at Washington believed it wise to 
provide against, it seems now that their 
wisdom may have found the correct solution 
and that all is now clear in the East. Without 
doubt the wish for greater efficiency, expressed 
by the President, has been realized. Naval 
men agree that the personnel has had valuable 
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training. There has also been a thorough 
test of the matériel, in so far as a long voyage 
without actual engagements or bad weather 
could test it. Further, in the target-practice 
at Magdalena Bay, the gunners broke a number 
of records for swift and accurate shooting, 
and demonstrated that they can put more 
solid steel in a given place within a given 
time than any other naval gunners in the 
world, so far as we possess any records of 
similar performances. The highest praise 
that could be given them by anyone is to say 
that they improved on their own best previous 
performances. The innovation of night tar- 
get-practice was introduced with the guns used 
in repelling torpedo attacks. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF THE FLEET 


In a special report on the results of the 
cruise made to the Secretary of the Navy, one 
of the admirals summarizes it epigrammatically 
by declaring that it has been “the birthday of 
the fleet,’ and he adds: ‘A navy without a 
fleet is simply a mob of ships.” His report 
tends to emphasize the belief that the cruise was 
ordered for the practice it would give the 
officers and men, and that the President was 
moved by far-seeing wisdom in ordering the 
long voyage. This same officer reported, 
moreover, that the cruise has been ‘“‘so far- 
reaching in its beneficial effects that no words 
in reasonable compass can express it.” Fur- 
ther, he says, it has been ‘“‘a perfect work of 
organization.” The officers, the men, and 
the ships have proved their worth. In such 
a long voyage, what defects there were must 
have been apparent, yet the ships reached their 
goal in better shape than they left Hampton 
Roads. Faults in the machinery have been 
corrected; personal equations have been estab- 
lished; theories have been worked out in 
practice. The Department now knows how, 
in all probability, each ship would be handled 
in case of war. The esprit de corps has been 
wonderfully strengthened. The important 
question of coal consumption has been studied 
out and economies have resulted. 

Take that question of coal-consumption 
alone. When the fleet started on its long 
journey there was great difficulty in keeping 
the formation. Every ship had its appointed 


place in line, but some were inclined to go 
too fast and others were disposed to lag, so 
that there was constant strain on the part of 
the navigating officers to keep at the proper 
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distances. There was backing and _ filling, 
stopping and speeding up, which was very 
trying, and not at all satisfying to the com- 
mander-in-chief. Admiral Evans called atten- 
tion to this matter, and after some practice 
the engine-room crews found out just how to 
feed their fires and keep the steam at an 
even pressure. In doing so they discovered 
that they could get along with less coal, and 
it is now estimated that the consumption of 
coal is nearly 20 per cent. less — with better 
results. It is not only that this will produce 
a large and constant saving, amounting to 
enough in a few years to pay for the whole 
cost of the cruise, but it means an increase 
of about 20 per cent. in the steaming radius, 
which in time of war would be of the greatest 
importance as it would enable the fleet to 
keep at sea in presence of an enemy that 
much longer. With the increased efficiency 
of the stokers and the engineers, the work 
of manceuvring has improved. Instead of 
the trouble experienced at the beginning of the 
voyage, the fleet was able to proceed up the 
coast of South America in square formation, 
four battieships on a side, at equal distances 
from eacn other, maintaining their positions 
“as if they were tied” and making evolutions 
with nicest precision. 


THE INCREASED ESPRIT DE CORPS 


Old naval officers hold that until ships be- 
come real homes for their crews a fleet can 
never reach its highest efficiency. On this 
cruise, daily familiarity with their quarters, 
their ships, and their officers by the men 
brought about good results, and it is confi- 
dently declared that there is no prouder body 
of young men in the world than the 10,000 
who were shaved and sheared on the “Line” 
and so became loyal subjects of King Neptune. 
That some of the officers took part in these 
frolics at the Equator is considered a striking 
testimonial of the confidence and _ respect 
entertained by the men for those officers and 
by the officers for the men. Those in author- 
ity who have had the good fortune to go on 
this cruise are the coming commanders of the 
fleet, and “they will come into their kingdom 
with such experience as none of their prede- 
cessors has had.” 

Of considerably more than passing impor- 
tance is the fact that it is now proven to be 
feasible to make repairs on board ship in a 
particularly efficient manner. Each ship has 
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THE FLEET IN HAMPTON ROADS 


Ready for the start made Dec. 16, 1907 
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AT THE SOUTHERN END OF SOUTH AMERICA 
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IN MAGDALENA BAY, MEXICO, APRIL 5, 1908 


Two days ahead of time and in perfect condition after a cruise of nearly 15,000 miles 
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REAR-ADMIRAL EVANS’S FLAGSHIP THE “ CONNECTICUT” 
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a repair outfit, and for work that is too heavy 
for that there is a repair-ship in attendance 
which can manage almost any ordinary piece 
of work that might come to it. Such success 
has resulted from this manner of making 
repairs that it is likely that much if not all 
of the ordinary repair work will be done 
aboard ship in the future, and only the very 
heavy and difficult work will be done in the 
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Dividing the fleets into two grand divisiéns, 
or rather, dividing the Navy into two fleets, has 
been beneficial in promoting the keenest 
rivalry between both officers and men. If 
one fleet wins the more honors this year at 
the canvas targets, the men of the other fleet 
will strain every nerve to recover the trophies 
next year, and similar rivalry exists in records 
for coal-consumption, and for excellence in 





THE FLEET ENTERING THE HARBOR OF RIO DE JANEIRO 


navy-yards, which will thus have more time 
for original construction. In the divided re- 
sponsibility for keeping up the efficiency of the 
motive power the men have had brought home 
to them the divided responsibility for the 
maintenance of the fleet, and everyone has 
had a chance to learn that some duty and 
care rests on each individual. It has been 
good for the men to realize their responsi- 
bility, and to learn to live up to it. 


the various points which make the qualified 
man-o’-war’s-man. 

Some problems have been settled, and 
others remain to be solved on the long cruise. 
One of these problems is the location of the 
armor-belt. In spite of the fact that some 
critics claim almost vehemently that the 
water-line belt is too low, there are those who 
assert that within two years naval constructors 
will be asking to have the armor-belt lowered. 
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AMERICAN SAILORS PLAYING BASE-BALL IN TROPICAL RIO DE JANEIRO 


They say that the ships are well protected now, 
and that there is only one inch less of thick- 
ness above the water-line belt, which insures 
protection except against the heaviest pro- 
jectiles placed most efficiently. In his report 
on the subject Admiral Evans said that even 
in good weather the ships rolled so much 
that they showed the lower edge of the armor- 
belt at times, and even if they did not do so 
it is very uncertain whether shells will not 


penetrate the water far enough to reach the 
unprotected portion of the hull. 


THE POLITICAL EFFECT OF THE CRUISE 


Following the tour of South America by 
Secretary of State Elihu Root in 1906, which 
resulted in such great increase of friendly 
expressions between the countries of North 
and South America, the voyage of the fleet was 
without question in the nature of an amicable 





OFF THE SNOW CLAD PEAKS OF PATAGONIA 
The ships passed in sight of glaciers which drop icebergs into the water 
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THE MASCOTS OF THE “ LOUISIANA” 


demonstration. For many years the people 
of the southern republics had been accustomed 
to see in their ports the flags of England, 
Germany, France, Spain —any flag except 
that of the United States. Now they have 
had a chance to see with their own eyes the 
force we can mobilize for sea duty at short 
notice, and they will not soon forget it. The 
torpedo flotilla made many ports that the big 
ships did not include in their itinerary, and 
everywhere the same enthusiastic welcome 
awaited the ships and the men —in San Juan 
as well as in the Trinidad, Para, and Pernam- 
buco; in Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Punta 
Arenas, Talcahuano, Callao, in Ponama and 
Acapulco. Even in Magdalena Bay, situated in 
the midst of a desolate and practically unin- 
habited region, there was a warm welcome from 
the handful of persons there, including official 
representatives of the Government of Mexico. 

It is not to be denied that heretofore the 
commercial relations between the United 
States and the Latin-American republics have 
not been so close or so mutually profitable 
as could have been wished. During recent 
years, however, largely through the far- 
seeing policies of President McKinley, President 
Roosevelt, and Secretary of State Root, in- 
fluences have been at work for the cementing 
of closer relations between the American 
republics. ‘The voyage of the fleet has thus 
come at an opportune time. It has been a 
topic of intense interest throughout the length 
and breadth of South America and, in the 
ports where they have touched, the ships 
have been a visual demonstration of the 
wealth and power, of the tremendous poten- 
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tiality, behind the flag they float —a_ poten- 
tiality which gives daily and hourly vitality 
to a doctrine essential to the integrity of every 
individual sovereignty in the Western world 
—the Monroe Doctrine. As the people of 
Latin America are alfected largely by the 
testimony of their senses, the sight of the 
battleship fleet has given them a vivid im- 
pression of the power of the United States, 
and that impression will last until the not 
immediate contingency of a bigger fleet under 
another flag in their waters shall show them 
that a stronger naval power exists. 


FROM A COMMERCIAL VIEWPOINT 


The demands of friendship and hospitality 
occasioned by the visit of our fleet have 





LIEUTENANT-COMMANDER H. I. CONE 


Who brought the six destroyers from Punta Arenas up the west coast 
of South America to Magdalena Bay in perfect condition, and one day 
ahead of schedule time 
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THE FLEET ANCHORED OFF PUNTA ARENAS, CHILE 


Where the destroyer flotilla separated from the battleships 


called forth from the people and govern- 
ments of South America such expressions 
of good will that the result, politically and 
commercially, while not measurable by any 
scientific device or translatable into terms 


of material wealth, must nevertheless be 
positive and tangible. It is not too much to 
predict that these results will show themselves, 
in part, in the future “calendar year state- 
ments’? issued by the Bureau of Statistics 





ENTERING THE HARBOR OF VALPARAISO 
To salute the President of Chile, an impromptu act of courtesy by Rear-Admiral Evans 
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of the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
According to the Calendar Year Statement 
for 1906, the imports into the United States 
for that year from South American countries 
amounted to $148,050,955, and the exports 
from the United States to those countries 
amounted to $78,822,379. Our imports from 








furnished $16,547,375 worth, or but 11.4 
per cent. The opportunity for the increase 
of our foreign trade with Brazil’s 15,000,000 
inhabitants, whenever internal conditions in 
this country make it seem advisable for our 
merchants and manufacturers to reach out 
more vigorously after it, is too apparent to 
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REAR-ADMIRAL THOMAS ON THE ‘“ MINNESOTA ” 


He was placed in command of the fleet during Rear-Admiral Evans’s illness 


Brazil are greater than those from all the other 
South American countries combined, amount- 
ing in 1906 to $86,476,959 out of a total by all 
countries of $258,214,000. In other words 
the United States absorbs 35.1 per cent. of 
all the exports from Brazil. On the other 
hand, ott of $161,587,000 representing the 
imports of goods into Brazil, the United States 


require any exhaustive dissertation. Very 
much the same are the trade conditions be- 
tween this country and other South American 
countries. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO ON 


While the requirements of the voyage, 
beset as it was with anxieties of which the 
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IN THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 


Which are 360 miles long and from 2} to 17 miles wide. During a part of the time of the passage of the fleet 
through the straits there was a dense fog , 


landsman could know nothing — which 
reduced the commanding officer from a robust 
man to a sick man at its close—did not permit 
of battle tactics, it is likely that the fleet 
will have various kinds of battle manoeuvres 
on the remainder of its 40,000 mile cruise. 
The ships will go from San _ Francisco 
to Auckland, with a side trip for some 
of the ships to Samoa; to Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, with a halt before leaving Australian 
waters to coal at Albany; thence to Manila, 
with visits to Yokohama and Chefu; then 





back again to Manila, where it is intended 
that the fall target-practice shall be held in 
November. After that, the fleet is scheduled 
to go through the Suez Canal and the Mediter- 
ranean, and so home to New York on what 
should be an auspicious date for a home- 
coming — February 22nd, Washington’s Birth- 
day. There will be a warm welcome awaiting 
it, but it will very likely be ever a serious 
question whether the demonstration here 
or on the Pacific Coast was the more note- 
worthy. 





THE “ ILLINOIS ” ON THE TRIP SOUTH 
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Photograph by Enrique Muller Copyrizht, 1908, by Enrique Muller 
IN A GUN TURRET ON THE “ CONNECTICUT ” THE BREECH OF A SMALLER GUN 
In the target practice in Magdalena Bay the gunners broke a number of records for swift and accurate shooting. 
Night target practice was introduced 
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‘TURRET GUNS OF THE “ GEORGIA ” 
Showing the size of the much discussed gun ports 








ST. MARY’S (ANGLICAN) CHURCH, ONTARIO, CANADA 





A PROPER VILLAGE CHURCH 


THE PASSING OF THE IMITATION CATHEDRAL AND 
THE COMING OFA TYPE THAT IS ENDURING AND NOBLE 





BY 
ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


O DO small things greatly —to con- often than at grace; a skyline thrust high 

cede their smallness, yet revere it— for mere sake of show — such devices, thought 

is the splendid ideal that guides the the elder architects, would yield a cathedral 
new movement for giving dignity and beauty effect. To that extravagant aim they sacri- 
to the village church. We are outgrowing _ficed richness of material and elegance of orna- 
the impulse to make little things seem big. ment. And they failed in their purpose. iv 
We have already attained that sanity which They produced not a small cathedral but a 
begins to discover the nobility of working parody of a cathedral, not a heroic design 
in miniature — if only, within its limitations, but a mock-heroic anomily. 


the miniature achieves perfection. iia: Ai aa: inlay 
Few contrasts in our artistic history are more is ae oe 
striking than that between the old and the new This induced reaction, as was only natural. 


churches in our suburbs and rural centres. Would it not be more sensible, and therefore 
The older ones, though not always devoid of more dignified, to own up to the smallness — 
attractiveness, usually express a desire to make no disgrace when confessed frankly — of the 
a small thing great by depriving it of its in- village church?. Why not let it stand forth, 
herent character, which is smallness. Need- unashamed, as a little meeting place for a 
less height, to admit galleries in which no one little company of worshipers? Unfortunately 
sits; tall spires, aiming at sensationalism more though, this return to sincerity was accom- 
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plished at the least favored moment. Queen 
Anne had set in. American architecture was 
tipsy with queerness. The churches it built 
during that carnival of gew-gaws and fantastic 
shingles had the merit of honesty but not that 
of appropriateness. It was hard to tell a 
church from a roller-skating rink. Sometimes 
the church resembled a sort of romantic 
chicken-house. Sometimes you mistook it for a 
casino. And yet the break with the mock 
heroic had been accomplished; people found 
that they could be happy without trav- 
estying Salisbury Cathedral or setting up a 





style. New ‘fashions, however charming at 
first, may soon become hideous; they suit a 
passing mood; we cannot be sure but the 
years will make us wonder that we ever ad- 
mired them. Old fashions, on the other hand 
—that is, old fashions that people have 
for centuries continued to admire — give 
promise of permanent delight. They have 
appealed to some primal instinct of eye and 
heart, and primal instincts are enduring. 
So it was reasonable that the architects should 
turn to the past for suggestions for village 
churches. They turned to the ancient chapels 
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Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson, architects 


A STONE CHURCH IN A CLOSELY BUILT UP SUBURB 


An adaptation of the English Gothic chapel 


$10,000 York Minster; the next step was to be 
doing greatly what they had already learned to 
do candidly. Pretense, which has never been 
honored in Christian doctrine, had ceased 
to be honored in Christian architecture; 
it remained to infuse beauty into that frank- 
ness which had agreed to accept littleness 
as no ignominy. 

THE FAILURE OF THE MAKESHIFT TYPE 

The quickness with which we wearied of 
Queen Anne brought its useful lesson. In 
building it is safest to keep to a time-honored 


of rural England and to the beautiful, small 
churches of the little English towns. Men 
of our own blood had built them hundreds 
of years ago. Men of our own blood had for 
hundreds of years cherished and loved them. 
And ever since Americans first went touring 
in England, the sweet dignity of those ancient 
places of worship has found something to 
respond to it in the American sensibility. 


PROGRESS DEPENDENT UPON THE PUBLIC 


There is this distressing thing about being 
an architect; you can build only what your 
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A SMALL CATHOLIC CHURCH IN A COUNTRY SUBURB 


clients will let you build. They pass upon 
your plans, vetoing as they like. Here, 
however, there existed a sufficient body of 
appreciation, due to travel, to warrant the 
architects in urging the merits of the English 
Gothic. Their plea prevailed, as any reader 
will understand who studies the photographs 
published with this article. A few adapta- 
tions, a few changes for utility’s sake, have 
given us English Gothic chapels in a hundred 
American villages — some of them very tiny 
churches, others almost as big as those in 
town; some severe in treatment, others flower- 
ing out into delicate ornament; some with low 
towers, some with high; but all, when designed 
by men who have caught the Gothic impulse, 
breathing the spirit of Old England, which 
was once the home of many of our people. 
Even when set down in our own lively villages, 
they have a look of having always been there. 
You feel that your ancestors might have looked 
upon that crenclated tower and passed in 
and out at the low-arched door that pierces 
the thick stone wall. The ivies that clamber 
over the stout buttresses might, for all appear- 
ance, have been planted by Roundheads or Cav- 
aliers. ‘The window in the pointed gable might 
have seen its mullions and traceries carved by 
believers who wrought for their soul’s salvation. 
The whole exquisite design fits the modern 
American sense of appropriateness, just as it 
fitted and still fits that of our English kins- 
folk. It will continue so to do. 


THE GLORIFIED CHAPEL 


In form, in construction, in material, and 
in finish, these new churches have brought 


about a veritable revolution. Instead of 
the pocket cathedral we have the glorified 
chapel; instead of the almost-casino and the 
perhaps-roller-rink, we see an unmistakably 
religious edifice. Instead of soaring roof and 
up-leaping spire, we now have a low skyline 
and a stout spireless tower in keeping with the 
limited area that the building covers. 

Meanwhile, heavy masonry suggests that 
men have set up something enduring, as a 
symbol of enduring faith. Such construction 
will last for centuries. What a contrast to 
the flimsy, clapboarded meeting-houses, which 
fall so swiftly into decay! Besides, the struc- 
ture is rational. ‘Those heavy buttresses are 
not merely for ornament, like the shingled 
ones that delighted the devotees of Queen 
Anne; on the contrary they give additional 
strength to walls already strong. 

In material, too, there is an admirable 
advance. Stone, the best stone, bears witness 
to the seriousness, perhaps even the self- 
sacrifice, of the builders. You recognize that 
they felt that the house of prayer was too 
sacred for cheap or tawdry stuff, such as 
brick or baser matter, to be wrought into. 
An end of wood painted to look like stone; 
an end of all shams, makeshifts, and vulgar 
cheats! And whenever men build in this 
earnest spirit, the very winds and rains are 
with them. When worn with time, these 
noble walls will be more beautiful than they 
are to-day; moreover, they welcome the wood- 
bine and the ivy and are gladdened when the 
mosses come. After the centuries have soften- 
ed and ripened and blessed their loveliness, 





Geo. F. Newton, architect 


A BAPTIST CHURCH IN A SIMILAR LOCATION 
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AN APPROPRIATE SMALL VILLAGE CHURCH 
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A COUNTRY UNITARIAN CHURCH IN NEW ENGLAND 
With an appearance of stability and fitness with its surroundings 
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the American English Gothic churches will 
be the joy of painters and an inspiration to 
poets, while touching a tender responsiveness 
in all who feel their religious spirit. 


RESTRAINED ORNAMENTATION 


In finish they live up to the same principle 
that has ruled the work of such architects as 
Messrs McKim, Mead, and White, though 
applying it in so different a realm. They 
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with ornament. It is restful, dignified, religious 
—a thing done solemnly, yet with a solemn joy. 

With the rest comes a new insistence upon 
greenery. Without spacious lawns, without 
the pleasantness of surrounding trees, and 
without the grace and clinging prettiness of 
vines, the Gothic chapel wears a certain look 
of grimness. Verdure, in this instance, be- 
comes a part of the architect’s plans and speci- 
fications. And as leaf, branch, and_ blade 


Cram, Goodhue, and bkerguson, architects 


THE GOTHIC CHURCHES HAVE SOLID, HONEST STONE DECORATIONS 


A Unitarian church in a residential suburb 


confine the area of ornament, yet within that 
area they elaborate it richly. Great flat 
spaces go undecorated, depending for their 
beauty upon the perfection of the material 
and its perfect adjustment. Faultlessly exe- 
cuted masonry has a splendor of its own. 
Then, when a limited space — window, let 
us say — receives decoration, the finest design 
is wrought in the finest of materials. Stone 
mullions divide the window vertically, stone 
traceries weave a wondrous pattern in its 
pointed top. If stone copings enclose a door- 
way, they are cunningly chiseled. If a pin- 
nacle terminates in finials, each is as chastely 
wrought as a jewel. The total effect is the 
beauty that inheres in form, touched reverently 


belong with the English chapel, so the English 
chapel belongs with them. There is about it 
something that suggests the rock jutting out 
in a grove, the stray boulder lodged in the 
forest among ferns and tangled creepers. 


A FITTING INTERIOR 


But what of the chapel’s interior? Again 
the same solidity, the same honesty, the same 
limitation of decoration as regards area, the 
same luxuriance of decoration within its allotted 
space. Windows, save those at the end of the 
church, will not be large, but they will be 
exquisitely shaped, while the large ones, with 
their magnificent traceries, afford an oppor- 
tunity for gorgeous effects in stained glass. 
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A PROPER VILLAGE CHURCH 


Great rafters, supporting the arched roof, 
are fashioned simply and with supreme ele- 
gance. Yet it is to form less than to the treat- 
ment of detail that the little auditorium owes 
its beauty and its fitness. The pointed arches 


of doors and windows find themselves repeated 
in the lines of the roof, and the lowness of the 
roof gives an impression almost of privacy; 
you are not at your devotions in a large, gaunt 
place, but closeted, so to speak, in company. 
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was asked of them but devoting their best 
energy to doing that little supremely. To this 
end they have given time, patience, and no 
paltry sum of money. They have monumental- 
ized those traits of mind and heart which are 
most civilized because they are most Christian. 


AN ARCHITECTURE THAT REFLECTS CHARACTER 


In scores of American villages rages to-day 
a debate as to what type of church shall suc- 
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THE INTERIORS UNCROWDED WITH USELESS ORNAMENT 





The exterior of the church is shown on the opposite page 


Instead of the mass-meeting idta, it is 
the sanctuary idea. The voices of singers 
and preacher come with a more intimately 
personal spirit than was possible in the high, 
big, and all-but-echoing halls which we once 
thought appropriate. 

Nevertheless, it is not form, nor construc- 
tion, nor finish, nor the grave charm of interior 
that most impresses the beholder. Back of 
all these graces, he reads a finer one. “ Here,” 
the chapel seems to say, “is a group of believers 
who have done a small thing greatly.’* Dis- 
daining sham, they have shown sincerity. 
They have revered their small but splendid 
opportunity and glorified it by fulfilling its 
natural possibilities, not seeking to do more than 


ceed the tottering edifice built in those un- 
enlightened years that made American archi- 
tecture a horror. Some argue for the blatant 
style, urging ostentation at cost of genuine- 
ness; they would rather have a_ shingled 
steeple two hundred feet high than a masonry 
tower fifty feet high; they prefer a giddy, 
checker-board roof, lofty and showy, to the 
low and reasonable skyline; they plead for 
a profusion of fantastic ornament. In a word, 
they act as if planning a sanctified exposition 
building. On the other hand, there are those 
who take their problem as they find it, respect 
its limitations, and aspire to work greatly 
within them. They can scarce do better 
by way of persuading the disciples of display 
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than to show them the charming, dignified, 
rational, and permanently lovely little chapels 
which, happily, are no longer rare in American 
villages. Then let them emphasize the prin- 
ciple, old but still inadequately observed, that 
architecture reflects character. He who builds 
erects an emblem not only of his «esthetic, 





A PROPER VILLAGE CHURCH 


helping the cities to be better ordered and 
more dignified; and a similar upward tendency 
in architecture is beginning to show itself in the 
country. The increasing desire of the people 
for good, honest, functional architecture is 
improving the looks of our villages by substi- 
tuting beautiful places of worship for the 








Geo. Newton, architect 


AN ENGLISH GOTHIC BUILDING FOR A CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


This type “standing forth honestly as a little meeting place for a little company of people, a glorified chapel,” 


satisfies and is used by all sects alike 


but also of his moral self. And the English 
Gothic church, with its candor, its earnest- 
ness, its reverent simplicity, and its refusal 
to tolerate any sort of pretense or vulgar show, 
becomes an enduring memorial to the spirit 
that fashioned it. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE VILLAGES 


The mechanical and commercial forces— 
and forces only secondarily zsthetic— are 


unsightly spired imitation cathedrals which 
used to be the most prominent buildings in 
the country towns. For in the villages and 
suburban towns where the churches are 
often the largest and most centrally located 
buildings, they give character to the whole 
community. Their architecture therefore is 
important to the community. Its importance 
is of an even wider radius, for these villages 
in turn give character to the whole countryside. 





RE-EENACTING 300 YEARS OF QUEBEC'S 
HISTORY 


THE COMING TERCENTENARY PAGEANT OF 4,000 PEOPLE 
AIDED BY WARSHIPS AND SOLDIERS OF THREE NATIONS 


BY 
J. N. MCILWRAITH. 


(AUTHOR OF “THE SPAN 0’ LIFE,” “A CHILD’S HISTORY OF CANADA” ETC.] 


N MONDAY, July 20, 1908, will begin 
the tercentenary celebration of the 


O founding of Quebec —a celebration 


different from any other ever held on this 
continent, and of its kind more imposing and 
dramatic than any of its predecessors. A 
great historical pageant is to be given before 
the tens of thousands who will gather to 
honor the birthday anniversary of the ancient 
capital of Canada. Mr. Frank Lascelles, 
who was master of the successful pageant at 
Oxford last year has been engaged to conduct 
that at Quebec. He has given a slight outline 
of his plans. 


A PLAN OF THE CELEBRATION 


“On the bank of the river Jacques Cartier will 
plant his cross and read to the assembled Indians 
the very words he read on the banks of the Lairet 
400 years ago. Then down to the river he will 
go, taking with him the Algonquin chief; and, 
their wild dances hushed, the Indians wil! accom- 
pany him to the boat, and paddle away in their 
canoes as he sets out on his journey back to 
France. Then you will be transplanted to the 
gardens of Fontainebleau, to the proud court of 
Francois I. Ladies and gentlemen, courtiers, and 
knights, habited in the costume of the time, will 
come into view, while Jacques Cartier, at the 
command of his King, recounts his discovery of the 
great western country. Then some years pass by 
and at the court of another King, Henri IV., we see 
Champlain receiving his commission to set out 
on his journey of discovery, where the brave 
Cartier had been in the century preceding. We 
are transported again to see Champlain in other 
scenes of his life in the new country and the new 
city he has founded. So we pass on in quickly 
varying sequence through many historic scenes, 
the arrival of the Jesuits, and of Mother Marie, 
the founder of the Ursulines. 

“We are shown Dollard, the hero of Montreal, 
with his band of the faithful sixteen making a 
stand against the hordes of savages, and so saving 


Canada. The furious Indian battle will be seen 
before our eyes, the little fort with its brave oc- 
cupants will stand out against the flight of arrows 
and the furious onslaught of the Iroquois. Until 
at last the brave fight of the heroes comes to an 
end and a heap of ashes is all that is left. Then 
on to a stately scene in which will figure one of the 
saints of old time, the noble and venerable Mon- 
seigneur de Laval, who, surrounded with all the 
state and ceremony of an ecclesiastical prince, 
will receive the official representative of the King; 
blazing in many colored uniforms the Marquis 
de Tracy will pay his homage to the church; 
then Daumont de St. Lusson takes possession — 
in the name of the King of France — of the country 
of the West; Frontenac receives at the Chateau 
St. Louis the envoy of Sir William Phipps; until 
at last in one great final scene, the like of which 
taxes one’s imagination to the utmost, we shall 
see our common ancestors side by side, as they 
have been ever since, in one of the greatest as- 
semblies that the heart of man can conceive. In 
one great group will be gathered all of the histori- 
cal characters who have played their parts in the 
various scenes and beyond them some thousands 
of soldiers of France, of England, and of America 
sent to do honor to this great tercentenary celebra- 
tion.” 


A PAGEANT 4,000 STRONG 


Four thousand Quebeckers, many of them 
decendants of the original participators, will 
take part in the spectacular reproduction of 
these stirring scenes. 

While the pageant is in progress on the 
Plains of Abraham the imagination of the 
spectators will be carried back to the actual 
occurrences upon this historic ground. The 
Anglo-Saxon fancy will see again the skirmish 
which changed the destiny of a continent, the 
fight between the French and the English on 
September 15, 1759. Again will Wolfe toil 
up the cliff with his small army; again will 
Montcalm sally out of the city to meet him; 
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again will the leaders fall and the war-cry 
of the Highlanders be heard as they chase 
the French backward into the town or helter- 
skelter over the hillside to their camp in the 
valley of the St. Charles. 

The scene most vividly recurring to French- 
Canadian eyes will be that of the following 
spring when those same Highlanders, ragged, 
sick, and half starved, after a bitter winter spent 
in holding the ruined city, rushed out under 
General Murray to meet their French besieger 
General Lévis and were defeated by him. 

The two battles on the Plains of Abraham, 
creditable alike to the French and the English, 
serve to create a common desire for their 
preservation as free from unsightly buildings 
as they were when they served as pasture land 
for Abraham Martin, the pilot of Scotch 
descent, to whom Champlain granted land 
as far back as 1635. 


THE SCENERY OF QUEBEC 


The grandeur of the scenery at Quebec 
makes a fit setting for the events which are 
to be portrayed. The city is built on a great 
cliff overlooking the St. Lawrence which 
narrows down until it is not more than a mile 
in width where the British ships with Wolfe’s 
men floated up and down with the tide watching 
for a chance to make a landing which would 
not be subjected to the French fire. To the 
north of the promontory, considered impreg- 
nable until Wolfe climbed it, the land slopes 
down more gently to the broad, sunlit valley 
of the St. Charles, where one wing of the 
army of Montcalm was encamped defending 
the approach to the city. 

At the juncture of the St. Charles and the 
Lairet is the place where Jacques Cartier 
spent the winter of 1535-36, and where 
the first Jesuit mission was erected in 1625. 
Almost every foot of ground in and around 
Quebec was the scene of some historic event. 
From the Dufferin terrace the city looks 
across at the forts of Point Levis whence 
proceeded the British bombardment during 
the summer of 1759. From the same em- 
inence at an earlier time Frontenac had thun- 
dered defiance at another British fleet. 

On the same Dufferin terrace stands the 
monument to Champlain erected ten years 
ago above the spot in the cliffside where a 
moldering coffin, supposed to be his, was 
discovered. 

The terrace connects with the narrow board- 
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walk round the cliff, below the citadel and above 
Champlain Street, where the American General 
Montgomery met his death while trying to make 
connection with Benedict Arnold at the foot of 
Mountain Hill for the capture of Quebec. 
Five times has the old city been besieged — 
1629, 1690, 1759, 1760, 1775 — but the peace- 
ful invasion of this summer will be numerically 
the greatest of them all. 


THE MONUMENTS AND THE CITADEL 


Visitors will admire the impartiality with 
which monuments have been erected, the 
same shaft doing duty for rival generals — one 
to Wolfe and Montcalm in the Governor’s 
Gardens; one to Lévis and Murray on the 
Ste. Foye Road. The citadel, which is one of 
the sights of the town, is not the one which 
stood in the times of Montcalm and Wolfe. 
It is fairly modern, as things go in Quebec, 
being built upon designs approved by the 
Duke of Wellington. The citadel preceding 
the present one was built by Governor-General 
Sir Frederick Haldimand. During his incum- 
bency Horatio Nelson, then captain of the 
Albemarle came to Quebec and fell so des- 
perately in love with one of its belles that he was 
in two minds whether to sail with his ships 
when ordered away or not. Nelson’s was a 
peaceful visit, but other sea captains have come 
upon warlike errands, and their success has 
been commemorated by the building and 
rebuilding of the small churches on the site of 
Champlain’s original building, called Nétre 
Dame des Victoires 


QUEBEC STILL FRENCH AND CATHOLIC 


For a century and a half Canada has been 
English, but Quebec remains French and 
Catholic as before, for the English realized 
that the maintenance of her language, laws, 
and religion was the only means of preventing 
Canada from joining hands with the English 
colonies to the South in their Declaration of 
Independence. It is said to be more Catholic 
than Rome itself, and there are domiciled in 
Quebec certain orders of priests and nuns 
exiled from France. Soutanes and sandals, 
white serge gowns and flaring caps are com- 
mon sights in Quebec. 

At the tercentenary celebration there will 
be a notable company gathered. In the 
Citadel is to be quartered H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, who is to have thirteen battleships 
as an escort besides a company of Life-Guards, 











THE GROWING SOUTH 


The Gordon Highlanders, with whom the 
Canadian troops were associated in South 
Africa, are also coming. From England, too, 
comes the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and there will be official representatives from 
the United States, Australia, South Africa, 
New Zealand, Newfoundland —from the 
Anglo-Saxon race around the world. There 
will be a representative from the French 
Republic and also from the town of Brouage, 
the birthplace of Quebec’s founder, Samuel de 
Champlain. 

Fleets of three nations will be in the harbor 
and armies of three nations on the plains, and 
there will be a bombardment of the ancient 
city with fireworks that shall excel in brilliancy 
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though not in destructiveness any of those 
which it has suffered in the past. 


TO PRESERVE THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM 


The tercentenary celebration is distinctly 
French-Canadian, but the present English 
Governor-General of Canada, Earl Grey, 
has seen in it an opportunity to incorpo- 
rate a plan in which the whole of Canada is 
interested, the preservation of the Plains of 
Abraham. His plan includes building a 
driveway seventy-five feet wide encircling the 
cliff and the erection of a great monument to 
peace which will greet the incoming ships as the 
Statue of Liberty greets those entering the 
harbor of New York. 


THE GROWING SOUTH 


A COMPREHENSIVE STATEMENT OF THE STATUS AND FORCES OF THIS EMERGING ERA 


BY 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


HE most interesting and impressive 
social movement to be observed in 
the world to-day, unless it be Russia 
trying to comprehend democracy, is the spec- 
tacle of the American republic trying to 
adjust its new self to its old self so organically 
that it shall lose neither the individualism 
which guarantees freedom, nor the coéperative 
genius which insures power and _ progress. 
To me, at least, the most impressive phase of 
that struggle is the self-reliant effort of the 
Southern States of this Union to transform 
their economic and social life, to master the 
weapons of an industrial civilization, and to 
breathe easily the spirit of twentieth century 
Americanism, without sacrificing their deepest 
political and social instincts. 


FIVE ERAS OF SOUTHERN HISTORY 


My particular theme is the building spirit 
now at work in the states of the South. To 
understand the present South, one must have 
for a background five other Souths, forming 
a very dramatic and moving story in American 
life. There is first to be considered the 
nationalistic and imperial South. Up to 1830 
it is not always clear to students of American 


history that the seat of active nationalism and 
imperialism was in the South. It was the era 
of the Virginia country gentleman and his 
kind throughout the South. It is difficult 
to see how there ever could have been any 
union without the continental thinking and 
thrilling nationalism of this group of men. 
One needs only to add Hamilton to such a 
group as Washington, Jefferson, Marshall, 
Madison, and Monroe, and the Union can 
almost be accredited to their combined 
genius. 

From 1830 to 1860 there existed what might 
be called the self-centred and defensive 
South. Unable, through the influences arising 
from the presence of the African in her life, 
to engage in sincere debate with herself, and 
exposed to the hostile and oftentimes cruel 
criticisms of the world, this attitude of buoyant 
nationalism and growth soon changed into one 
of introspection and defense. This is the 
South that has fixed itself in the imagination of 
men. This is the South that, under a genera- 
tion of harsh criticism, developed abnormal 
popular sensitiveness, so that it is still very 
hard for a man who loves the South and knows 
its virtues and tragedies to criticise it bluntly, 
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or for the people themselves, who have endured 
that criticism and suffered under these trag- 
edies, to receive such criticism impersonally 
and patiently. The great corrective forces 
of bold thinking and plain speaking are not 
yet at play as they should be in our public life, 
though material strength and unity of aims with 
the rest of the country are daily lessening this 
one stunting inheritance of years of isolation. 

This defensive South was a land of few 
cities or centres of population, clinging to a 
few central ideas. It was a land wherein a 
tumultuous love of liberty and of chartered 
rights existed side by side with human slavery; 
wherein aristocracy and democracy went arm 
in arm together for the last time in human 
history. This system did not produce in a 
just degree either wealth or letters; yet it 
did some things remarkably well. Out of it 
issued a small but wonderfully alert and 
powerful political force. The strength of 
this force was not so much in its power of 
social imagination or breadth of vision, as in 
an inflexible public integrity and a certain 
elevation of thought about the State and the 
whole ideaof public service; a passion for 
principles, though they lead to ruin; and an 
intense singleness of aim. ‘This society had its 
faults and it was doomed to pass, but there 
lived in it a deep historical meaning. Here 
may be seen the spirit of romanticism with its 
central note of exaltation of personality and of 
the class feeling above general social progress; 
and here was the heroic tradition, with its 
attributes of feeling and spontaneity and 
heady enterprise, making its last stand in the 
new West against efficiency and correctness 
and form. 

The dominant units of this society were 
men of English and Scotch and Scotch-Irish 
breeding and consciousness, caught in the 
grip of an economic misconception and unable 
to extricate themselves from it by any wisdom 
of the time. This society as early as 1800 
was as homogeneous as England or France 
to-day. It has retained this homogeneity, 
and it should be remembered that the wonder- 
ful re-ordering of Southern society since 1876 
is the work of this homogeneous population. 
The only truly Anglo-Saxon communities in 
the world to-day are in rural England and the 
Southern states. These men were proud men; 


the dogma of local self-government was their 
deepest political conviction; they did not enjoy 
being told how to order their affairs; and, so, 


they molded their society and fulfilled their 
destiny. 

As I perceive the republic to-day, working 
its will among the nations, a feeling comes 
that the defensive and self-conscious South 
did the nation a high service, by projecting 
into its body of energy a spirit of loyalty to 
ideas, of passion for principles, of romantic 
devotion to causes; and it is for our soul’s 
good, I believe, that we breathe deeply of that 
old air of leisure and of love of home and 
country life, and that as a nation we are taking 
more thought of the conceptions of that age 
about personality, dignity, and service. And, 
as we forge still further forward, I believe we 
shall hark back with benefit to that single- 
minded but romantic age, blotted out almost 
without warning as by the fury of a tempest, 
with its consciousness of self and of personal 
values, such as dignity held second to honor; 
that gameness in the blood; that grand manner; 
that archaic pride of honorable descent; 
that steadfastness of ideas; that mingling of 
the simplicity of a shepherd with the pride of 
a king; that “moral elegance” in matters 
constituting a public trust. 

From 1861 to 1865, the defensive passed 
easily into the militant South, counting it a 
privilege and a glory to stake all for its faiths 
and theories upon the issues of war. 

And then from 1865 to 1880, let us say, 
there existed the submerged South, the silent, 
the enduring, the patient, the grim South, 
walking in an economic and social “valley 
of the shadow of death.” Our poor human 
nature has never been put to a severer test 
than was this enduring South, and our poor 
human nature has nowhere endured that test 
more finely. For the first time in history 
it was sought to place over a white race as 
their rulers a black race, recently held by 
them in slavery. Their sense of superiority 
to the race so set over them, and their extra- 
ordinary unity, welded still more firmly by 
the fires of war, alone enabled Southern whites 
to emerge whole from the ordeal. It was a 
sad time, and left behind a bitter deposit. 
Only the great spirits of the era had the 
strength to pass happily from that age to this, 
a spiritual distance of three hundred years. 

This is why we who were born in a later 
day think so tenderly of the gray-haired man 
of the South to-day, whose heart is unpoisoned 
with hate or revenge, whose spirit is young 
and hopeful, and whose devotion to his whole 
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country, which no power now can ever break, 
is as clear and high as was his faithfulness to 
the flag which his courage advanced so high 
and so far. I remember it all dimly as a boy 
at school, reciting Father Ryan’s “Conquered 
Banner” and the mournful threnodies of the 
period. I remember the sad and _ subtle 
mystery of my father’s face as he sat on his 
gallery and gazed wistfully over the world 
which seemed so bright and alluring to my 
young spirit. He was striving in middle life 
to adjust himself to a new world, whose 
features he could not recognize, and in which 
he must live and work as he had in the world 
gone from him forever, amid the flashing of 
the guns. That he crossed the perilous bridge 
between the eras safely and strongly was his 
best legacy to me. That General Lee as a 
quiet teacher of youth made the great adjust- 
ment so simply, that he somehow contrived 


in such work to wear defeat like a laurel crown, . 


is the chiefest reason for the vast love for him 
which abides in Southern hearts. 


SEVEN PROBLEMS OF THE GROWING SOUTH 


From 1880, roughly speaking, until this 
hour, there is to be considered the emergent 
and Growing South, striving to maintain its 
essential social and political traditions, and 
yet, with a completely altered economic point 
of view, transferring its energies from combat- 
ing and enduring to building and growing. 

Instinctively, as has every renaissance period, 
the Southern States have expended their 
chiefest energies on the most fundamental 
of all social tasks — education. It was neces- 
sary to understand, to face, and to conquer 
the following conditions, in order to establish 
solidly in Southern life an enduring system 
of democratic education: 

1. The free public school was not possible 
in the South during its years of isolation and 
submersion, when plantation life, instead of 
community life, was the unit; when indivi- 
dualism controlled state policy, and slavery 
obstructed communal growth. 

2. The South was rural and _ sparsely 
settled, which are the most difficult conditions 
for the spread of public schools. 

3. The South was bi-racial, involving a 
duplication of educational effort and a conquest 
of racial difficulties. 

4. The South was the overburdened section 
of America. No other Americans have ever 
known, in its direst form, the discipline of war 


and defeat. No other region among the great 
culture nations, not even France, ever lost in 
less than a decade over one-tenth of its popula- 
tion, three and a half billions of its wealth, 
the form of its society, and the very genius of 
its life, save a certain unconquerable courage 
and self-reliance. No other region except 
Poland ever knew such losses, and Poland 
ceased to exist. The year 1900 had come and 
gone before the South had regained its per 
capita wealth of 1860. 

5. The South must pass from an agri- 
cultural order, depressed by poverty and mis- 
rule, to an industrial democracy, wherein it 
must regain its national consciousness in a 
country which itself was just beginning to 
understand what real national self-conscious- 
ness meant. 

6. The character of the citizenship of the 


‘South, both the unexploited and backward 


elements and the old sturdy stocks, sobered 
by fortitude and woe, promised the richest 
results in character and efficiency to the nation 
at large. 

7. There existed in the South an untaught 
and backward race, newly and suddenly pro- 
jected from slavery to citizenship and economic 
responsibility. 

The state university, the private academy 
of rare excellence, practical initiative in the 
education of women, may be considered the 
chief educational achievements of the ante- 
bellum South. 


e A SERIES OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Since 1880, in spite of all the difficulties 
above enumerated, the South has increased 
this sum of accomplishment, in the following 
directions: 

1. The Southern people have had the 
political patience and equipoise not to disturb 
the only good thing bequeathed to them by 
the carpet-bag governments, namely, the 
provisions for popular education, placed in 
their organic law. 

2. They have developed an overwhelming 
public sentiment, with the social and political 
agencies necessary to sustain that sentiment, 
in favor of the education of all the people at 
public expense, thus making of a social system, 
semi-feudal in nature, a democracy in social 
usage, as well as in political philosophy. 

3. They have guided that sentiment to the 
point where 45 per cent. of all their public 
revenues are expended upon education. They 
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have increased their school revenue, in the last 
five years, $11,590,000, and two-thirds of this 
sum has come from local taxation, a com- 
munity weapon of enormous power, formerly 
dreaded by the property-holders and hated by 
the people themselves, to whom it was sparingly 
permitted. 

4. The South has developed the genius of 
school organization necessary to create a 
system of popular education in every Southern 
state, fairly complete as to its machinery and 
methods, quickened and strengthened by nor- 
mal and industrial schools for both races, and 
vitalized by the establishment in the last five 
years of 650 public high schools. In all, 120 
institutions of higher learning have been 
revived or established, instructing nearly 30,000 
students. The combined income of all 
these does not greatly exceed the combined 
income of Harvard and Columbia; but this 
income is growing steadily, and it is largely 
the result of local beneficence, or legislative 
wisdom. Less than 3 per cent. of the 
$600,000,000 given in the past thirty years 
to education has come southward, and _ less 
than 1 per cent. of that sum has come to the 
whites. Instruction in agriculture and tech- 
nology, through the initiative of the National 
Government and the codéperation of the State 
Governments, has been carried to the point 
where 1,000 Southern boys are now studying 
these subjects, where one studied them a 
generation ago. Scarcely a town of 3,000 
population exists in the Southern States to- 
day without a system of public schools free to 
all. The percentage of illiteracy of the 
white race has been reduced from 25 per 
cent. to 15 per cent. and of the colored race 
from 87 per cent. to 45 per cent. 

5. Owing primarily to the patriotic genius 
of Samuel Chapman Armstrong, and the human 
enthusiasm of a select group of patient men 
and women in both sections and of both races, 
the two greatest experiment stations in the 
world for the training of a backward race 
have been established in the South, and a wise 
direction given to the education of the African 
element in our body politic, whose training 
was missing the mark widely, owing to un- 
intelligent zeal for their welfare on the one 
hand, and a mingling of resentment and despair 
on the other. 

6. The ability of this generation to recognize 
education as something larger than mere 
learning or even discipline, to perceive it as 


a great force molding national character, has 
caused the enlistment into this field of work 
of young men and young women of creative 
capacity and exalted character, who, under 
other conditions in Southern history, would 
have instinctively turned to political and 
social fields for distinction and service. 

7. The tardy appearance of these states 
in the field of democratic education has given 
them an opportunity which they will not pass 
by, to avoid many of the educational errors 
of the more forward American communities. 
Already one notes in their curricula an insis- 
tence upon the studies that give emphasis 
to the duties of men and the glory of service, 
rather than to the rights of man and the 
splendors of achievement. The whole educa- 
tional curriculum reveals the mood of the 
Southern mind in the effort made in it to 
discipline the will, to understand social and 


‘economic causes, and to see the life about it, 


not as an atom, but asa part of a related whole. 

8. Finally, it may be said that the South, 
educationally, has passed from the stage of 
public opinion-making to one of constructive- 
ness and technique, and the child has become 
the focus of scientific concern in law and 
politics. General Assemblies spend one-half 
of their revenue and two-thirds of their time 
in the passage of laws touching the welfare 
of youth. 

The leading educational measures before 
the Virginia Legislature of this year were 
these: A bill to bring about scientific equal- 
ization of taxation; a bill to bring about co- 
ordination and unity in the whole educational 
scheme; the development of secondary educa- 
tion as the nexus between the separate parts; 
bills providing further facilities for the training 
of teachers; and a bill for compulsory educa- 
tion. The advent of the scientific spirit in 
education and in the field of economics and 
sociology is revealed both by the character 
of such legislation and by the creation of 
chairs of education, economics, and sociology 
in Southern institutions. In 1895 such studies 
practically did not form parts of college 
curricula. To-day no leading university is 
without such chairs, and the men in them are 
helping to shape and enact constructive 
legislation. 


THE NEGROES’ ACHIEVEMENT 


The questions arising out of the presence 
of the African in American life are not 
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questions to be incidentally discussed. A 
wealth of ignorance has been expended 
on their discussion which quite sickens 
the heart. The deeper one’s knowledge goes, 
the greater one’s desire for silence and 
patience. I would, however, leave these 
thoughts with you. 

There are over 8,000,000 Negroes in the 
South to-day. Each Southern state, resisting 
every effort to distribute its taxation on racial 
lines, is committed in its statutes and laws 
to the training of the Negro race at public 
expense. About 2,600,000 colored children are 
enrolled in the common schools to-day in the 
Southern States and 17,000 in higher institu- 
tions. Southern states have spent $120,000,000 
on their education. Northern people, out of a 
noble sense of national responsibility, have 
contributed $15,000,000 to their education, 
while the Negro himself, out of his poverty, has 
expended nearly $10,000,000 exclusive of his 
share of taxation. The Negro race owns 
nearly $300,000,000 worth of property. This 
is a pitiful per capita wealth as compared with 
prosperous white conditions, but it is wealth 
and not pauperism. Negroes are at work in 
the South in more varied forms of useful 
labor than elsewhere on earth. They acquired 
land, in one state, from 1895 to 1898, at 
the rate of over 52,000 acres a year. In 
the twelve Southern States, Negro land 
owners in 1900 owned 173,352 farms. In 
Virginia, Negroes own 1,304,471 acres of 
land. From a condition of absolute illiteracy, 
practically 50 per cent. of them have become 
literate. . 

When it is reflected that all this has been 
achieved in the country in which they were but 
recently held as slaves, and in which for a 
time they were placed in an unnatural and 
absurd attitude of political control, can any 
sane man assert that they have lived and 
worked under any conditions of oppression? 
Is there any parallel in history to such progress 
under such conditions? If Negroes were 
fierce economic beings like Yankees, or Jews, 
or Scotchmen, it might be claimed that they 
had achieved all this in spite of discouragement 
and oppression, and they do deserve great 
praise and credit for what they have done; 
but everyone knows they are not such beings, 
and, on the contrary, they could not have 
achieved all this without a strong measure of 
justice and encouragement that entitled the 
people of the Southern States to the credit 
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of having pursued toward them a juster and 
larger policy than was ever before pursued 
by higher groups toward backward and lower 
groups in any civilization. 

Mr. John Morley thinks the Negro problem 
practically unsolvable, and perhaps it is, 
but practical men must continue to face it 
resolutely, quietly, justly. It is an American 
problem in a very concrete sense, though the 
genius of Southern leadership must be largely 
relied upon for its wise treatment. Owing to 
the rapid subdivision of land going on in rural 
life, in twenty-five years every Southern and 
Western city will face the Negro problem as 
an irritating race question, because of the 
presence of large numbers of Africans in their 
population. Essentially, the Negro as an 
irritating race issue is a question of the 
presence of the African and his numerical 
proportion to the whole population. In a 
community of ten thousand white inhabitants 
and twenty-four Negroes, the question is an 
academic one and the doctrinaire and the 
sentimentalist have a beautiful time with it. 
In a community of ten thousand white inhabi- 
tants and eighteen hundred Negroes, there is 
less philosophy and more silence. In a 
community of ten thousand white inhab- 
itants and ten thousand Negroes, the police- 
man supersedes the philosopher in relative 
importance, and the problem moves along, 
as best it may, over the rough ways of 
democracy. 

Perhaps the chiefest political constructive 
act of Southern genius in reference to the 
Negro has been the limitation of the whole 
idea of manhood suffrage, thus removing the 
blacks from politics, and centering their thought 
on industrial life, removing frightful tempta- 
tions from the politics of the white people, 
and, in a large way, placing the whole idea 
of suffrage on the highest plane possible in a 
republic. When all of its ragged edges and 
incidental injustices have been worn away, 
the suffrage regulations of the South in the 
last decade will be seen to have been wise and 
philosophical. 


WHITE OPINION AND THE NEGRO 


At the court of present public opinion in 
the South, the following things, as to the 
Negro-American, have been settled: 

1. The white race shall control the political 
development of the Southern States, as it will 
and ought to control the political development 
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of the rest of this republic. As we were 
European in our origin and structure, so we 
shall remain, refusing to become either Asiatic 
on one side of the continent or African on the 
other. 

2. Agreement has been reached that, in 
insisting upon absolute social separateness, 
the South is pursuing a far-sighted policy 
of justice, both to the Negro as a race and to 
the higher groups that inhabit this nation and 
to civilization at large. 

3. It has been settled that the emphasis 
laid by Armstrong, the most heroic figure in 
the whole struggle and the wiser leader of 
the Negro race, upon training in the industrial 
and manual arts, promises the best returns 
in the development of the masses of that race 
as useful factors in economic life. 

4. It has been settled that no form of 
peonage or helotry, perils worse than chattel 
slavery, shall creep into our life. 

5. It has been settled that the Negro, 
having humanity, personality, economic value, 
shall be trained for citizenship in this republic, 
and that the South itself shall exert intelligent 
and determining influence upon the character 
of that training, because it is its duty so to act, 
and because extraneous influence may carry 
the Negro further from understanding and 
sympathy with his environment. 

6. It has been settled that the final policy 
of the South toward this backward man shall 
be a scientific habit of investigation as to the 
facts of his progress, coupled with an intelligent 
interest in his development, causing its thinking 
people to discriminate between the good 
individual Negro and the Negro considered 
asa mere perplexing, evil problem in sociology. 
The best Southern thought on this matter is 
neither optimistic nor pessimistic, but watchful 
and steady. The point of view likely to 
prevail finally is the point of view that gives 
foremost place, not to the Negro as a pathetic, 
upward-striving figure, or the Negro as a 
tragic burden, but to the standards of American 
character as affected by the presence of the 
Negro in this largest democratic undertaking 
of the white race. Under changed conditions 
and in a new age, this viewpoint is exactly 
in the spirit of Abraham Lincoln as expressed 
in his famous letter to Horace Greely: ‘What 


I do about slavery and the colored race, I do 
because I believe it helps to save the Union; 
and what I forbear, I forbear because I do 
not believe it would help to save the Union.” 
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Has any group of human beings ever caused 
so much social and political ferment and 
change as the American Negro? I wonder 
if this American Negro ever thinks of the 
relative care bestowed by human society 
upon him and the 3,000,000 white men who 
inhabit the thin soil of the coastal plain, the 
Piedmont Hills, and the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. For the Negro, rivers of blood have 
flowed, millions of treasures have been spent, 
patient lives have been dedicated, and in virtue 
of all this expenditure of energy, genius, and 
consecration, a distance has been created 
between him and his grandfathers equal to 
the distance between the jungle and the 
university. The lot of the Piedmont and 
Appalachian white man has been forgetfulness, 
ignorance, and neglect. The world might as 
well understand that the Southerner is done 
with this neglect forever. He sees that the 
redemption of his community lies primarily 
in the restoration and development of the 
white population. Without such develop- 
ment the most remarkable story of individual 
Negro achievement will tend to become merely 
an interesting racial phenomenon. As Mr. 
Albert Shaw has recently demonstrated, the 
progress that is now evident along all these 
lines, in the cotton-mill, the school, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, ‘“‘represents the most 
transforming movement in American society 
that the new century can show.” The 
destruction of slavery made possible the 
social and economic unification of this conr- 
tinent. When these three million white 
men, scattered over Southern farms and in 
Southern towns and cities, are trained 
and developed, the structure of Southern 
society will actually realize unity and similar- 
ity to that of other regions where white men 
live and work. 

No amount of prophecy is going to settle 
this question, yet it is not prophecy but fact 
to assert that the Negro race is steadily declin- 
ing in the South, and must continue to decline 
in relative numbers; that he will remain 
socially distinct; that he is yet to undergo the 
fiercest trials that come to backward races 
striving to forge to the front in an old civiliza- 
tion, and that the nature of this ordeal will in- 
crease the migratory impulse of the Negro. 
Nearly a million Negroes now live outside 
Southern limits. In thirty years that number 
will be increased 50 per cent. Already it is the 
ultimate fate of the Negro that is in the balance 
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in America, and not the fate of the Southern 
States, as has been pointed out by Mr. Philip 
Bruce. The remarkable acquisition of land 
by the Negro, even if much of it be mortgaged, 
is creditable to his sagacity and a testimony 
to the amazing freedom of opportunity ac- 
corded him. His opportunities in this direc- 
tion exceed those of the farmers of England 
to-day. It should be held in mind, however, 
that strength alone can guarantee permanence 
in his land holdings. Weak men cannot 
permanently hold land, or continue to acquire 
land. Land is of the essence in the making 
of any civilization, and the mere right to 
acquire it is a freeman’s privilege. If a land- 
holder, in a complex order, is not worthy of his 
land, society, sooner or later, finds a way to 
take it away from him. The harshest experi- 
ences of the black people are yet to be, for the 
South must come to treat them as the world 
now treats them, demanding that they develop 
not only manual and industrial power but 
those moral qualities necessary to win freedom 
through fierce competition. In no other way 
can real freedom ever be won by a man or a 
race. Freedom is a conquest, not a bequest. 
Considerations of national welfare, therefore, 
as well as solemn human justice, demand that 
such training be given to this African element 
in American life as will enable it to face 
its supreme struggle with hope in its heart 
and will safeguard the quality of American 
citizenship. 


CONSTRUCTIVE RURAL CHANGES 


Agriculture remains, as of old, the absorb- 
ing economic interest of Southern life. 
Agricultural farm-values aggregate to-day 
$4,000,000,000; farm products $1,300,000,000, 
and 4,000,000 males are engaged in this work. 
As the structure and arrangement of this 
industry determined ante-bellum civilization, 
so its re-ordering in the new age is the most 
potent factor in determining the social structure 
of the new times. The following constructive 
changes are coming about, tending to modify 
the conditions of rural life and to give to 
Southern society a certain uniformity and 
likeness to the rest of the nation, which are 
the conditions of real democracy and 
nationality. 

1. The great plantation has been supplanted 
by the small farms, constantly increasing in 
number. The older rural gentry and their 
sons have gone to the cities, forming a very 


formidable element in New York City itself, 
including Wall Street. A new and potential 
citizenship has taken possession of these small 
farms. This new citizenship is demanding 
educational facilities, good roads, free mail 
delivery, telephone systems, trolley lines, and 
an era of diffused intelligence must shortly 
appear, assuring a fundamental change for 
the better in the attractiveness and the general 
social and material opportunities of country 
life. ‘These are men whose needs and whose 
influence will modify the old and mold the 
character of the future leadership in Southern 
politics. One who knows their spirit has 
recently put their creed into this form: “I 
will never vote again for any candidate for a 
state office who does not have some well- 
worked-out programme for conserving and de- 
veloping our rural communities, for construct- 
ing good roads throughout the state, for placing 
a respectable schoolhouse and good school 
in easy reach of every child, for placing in 
every one of such schools well-trained and 
amply paid teachers, and for making our 
institutions of charity and higher education 
equal to any. I am tired of hearing men 
talk, and of voting for men merely because 
they support a certain man for President and 
for reward for party service.” 

2. The unit of the small farm necessitates 
intensive and diversified production. Inten- 
sive and diversified production presupposes 
a knowledge of scientific agriculture. Scien- 
tific agriculture does not demand hordes of 
untrained labor in order to reap its richest 
rewards. Whatever labor is employed must 
develop skill and power, or be driven into the 
cities to factory employment or household 
labor. The society necessary to the successful 
conduct of the small farm-unit will furnish 
a new backbone to our social structure, based 
on respectability, simple thrift, and contented 
intelligence. The new rural population will 
for generations lack the charm of the old, but 
by means of its very diffusion and its manifest 
possession of a certain general level of sturdy 
power and freedom of opportunity, it will 
contribute strength to the life blood of the 
whole organism. 

When, under the inevitable influences of 
that great new industrial subdivision, ill- 
tilled and untilled Southern lands are made 
to quadruple their productiveness, when lands 
now yielding 20 bushels of corn to the acre are 
made to yield 50 or 60 bushels, as is being 
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done in numbers of localities, the basis of 
material prosperity will be gained for the 
attainment of these higher things which the 
heart of man desires. There can be no 
lasting growth in schools without increasing 
earning power to promote such growth. In 
1860, 35 per cent. of the soil of Virginia was 
improved. To-day 55 per cent. of that soil is 
improved. To-morrow, 75 per cent. of it will 
be improved, for last year 2,400 farmers from 
other states came into Virginia and invested 
$10,000,000 in farming. In the South Atlantic 
States, the area of improved lands has 
increased 62 per cent. since the passing of 
slavery, while the increase in the actual num- 
ber of farms doubled between 1880 and 1900. 
The production of garden vegetables, an 
unknown enterprise in 1861, left $85,000,000 
in Southern pockets in 1goo. 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN INDUSTRY 


It should not be imagined that this diffusion 
of rural population means stagnation or decay 
of urban life. On the contrary, it exists side 
by side with the resistless growth of cities and 
towns. The new, small landowners, unable 
to make of their lands a place of production 
for all their supplies, must look for these 
supplies to the towns and cities. The poorer 
whites and the landless or improvident Negroes 
flock to the cities to partake of the prosperity 
arising from the industries gathered there, 
and a stream of white, skilled immigrants, 
thin but steady, passes to the towns to supply 
industrial needs. Two hundred thousand 
white settlers came into the South in 1906, 
and bought two million acres of land. 

While the states of the South still constitute 
the principal agricultural division of the nation, 
it was clearly inevitable that its changed 
economic point of view should cause this section 
to cease to be merely a producer of raw mate- 
rials, and become a converter of these raw 
materials into useful products. The South- 
erner did not have to learn this industrial 
habit. He simply had to re-learn it, for he 
fought hard to make head against the logic 
of slave economics and the mental paralysis 
caused by the protective tariff. From 1845 
to 1860 he built more miles of railroad than 
the New England and Middle States, and ex- 
pended over $60,000,000 on mills and factories. 
Slavery gene and its point of view effaced, 
the whole process seemed clearer and 
Five hundred 


worked itself out more easily. 
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million pounds of cotton is an average South 
Carolina crop. Thirty years ago, Massa- 
chusetts bought this crop at 7 cents per pound, 
leaving $35,000,000 in South Carolina pockets. 
Massachusetts then converted it into cloth at 
20 cents per pound, and turned into its own 
pockets $100,000,000. Converted into finer 
forms of cloth, the net return might well be 
$200,000,000 and upward. South Carolina 
now does its own converting into cloth, and 
keeps the $100,000,000 change. 

It was not difficult to perceive that what 
was true of cotton might be true also of wood, 
iron, and wool, and the whole world of raw 
materials. Six thousand enterprises proposing 
to convert such raw materials into salable 
products began operation in the South in 1906. 
To-day it is using its own accumulated wealth 
as working capital. Its total property values 
in 1908 exceed those of 1860 by $6,000,000,000. 
In the decennial period, 1890-1900, the value 
of all manufactured products increased 
$1,250,000,000, and the estimated increase of 
the true value of Southern property in the past 
six years has been at the rate of $3,000,000 a 
day. On the basis of percentage of increase, 
the South’s gain within the last six years is 
48 per cent., and that of the rest of the Union 
32 per cent. In other words, the old patri- 
archal staple states in twenty years must 
become the fiercest industrial region in Amer- 
ica, converting into useful articles the splendid 
wealth of its fields and forests and mines. The 
giant agent that has made and will continue 
to make all of this industrial energy profitable, 
must be the railroad. We are engaged just 
now in chastising, somewhat hysterically, the 
spirit of this great giant, and it unquestionably 
needed regulation, but we shall be merely 
stupid or self-destructive if we let ourselves 
forget either its statesmanlike part in our 
present upbuilding, or our absolute dependence 
upon it and its imperial methods for our future 
growth. It is well to settle the fact that the 
railroad is a public servant, but a solemn duty 
rests upon our legislatures to-day to approach 
the study of the railroad and its problems 
with the patient, scientific care that its impor- 
tance as the greatest of all industrial servants 
demands. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CHARACTER 


Passing from the field of accomplishment 
to the field of character, three sturdy achieve- 
ments appear: 
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1. The ability of the Southern people to 
maintain their character unmodified and their 
spirit so unweakened by appalling political 
misfortune and economic adversity as to enable 
them to transmute the discipline of defeat 
and suffering into strength for permanent 
rebuilding. 

2. Their refusal as yet to surrender their 
moral loyalties and their social and religious 
conservatism to the grandeurs and temptations 
of an epoch preoccupied with conquest and 
acquisition. The fancied home of the cavalier 
is the home of the nearest approach to Puritan- 
ism and to the most vital Protestant evan- 
gelicalism in the world to-day. We may 
attribute some of this conserving power to 
homogeneity, absence of urban masses, or 
provincialism. One man out of one hundred 
and thirty in the Southern States is of foreign 
extraction or birth, and hence older ideals 
linger more stubbornly, but essentially it is 
due to the sincerity of Southern life during the 
period of endurance, its poverty-bred simplicity, 
its belated appearance on the plane of indus- 
trial ambitions, and its ancient conception of 
government as something to serve and not 
something to use and profit by. It seems to 
me a godsend to America that a good section 
of it is not yet quite “up to date.” 

3. The emphasis of Southern thought has 
finally passed from an exaggerated individual- 
ism to a firm belief in the potential value of the 
common man as the truest asset of a democracy. 
One hears more of communities and their 
aspirations and their developing genius for 
concerted action, than of individuals and 
their ambitions. Galveston, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Richmond, and such cities now hold 
the stage as centres of thrilling civic evolution, 
rather than any picturesque individuals sym- 
bolizing those communities. 

The social centre of gravity of the South 
to-day is neither the courthouse nor the 
hustings, but the schoolhouse and the 
university, and its prevailing mood is social 
sympathy. 

The lasting literature of the period, the 
literature of Harris and Allen and Page and 
Craddock, in its closer touch with mankind 
at large, consideration for the qualities of 
numble folks, divorce from overwrought senti- 
ment, and democratic sympathy, reveals, 
as in a looking-glass, this change of spirit. 
The unusual honesty of state and munic- 
ipal governments in the South for thirty 
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years is simply a survival of old usage but, 
superadded to this ancient habit, may now 
be noted not only a strong sense of social 
obligation but a definite expression of moral 
enthusiasm for plain men and women. The 
most vivid illustration of this moral enthusiasm 
is the present prohibition movement. The 
phenomenon of the conquest of the state of 
Kentucky by the prohibition idea cannot be 
lightly accounted for, nor accounted for at all, 
save on the theory that it is a definite expres- 
sion of moral leadership and moral purpose 
determined to sweep out of the way of strug- 
gling men and women desperate evils and 
temptations besetting them as they reach 
toward a finer life. This movement, however 
lacking in finality, is simply a symbol of an 
altered social point of view. 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


Southern politics is permeated with this 
thought of social progress and community 
effort. One often hears with regret that the 
supreme question of the domination of the 
white race has brought about political condi- 
tions in which only one party exists. But 
this is not quite true. Internally there are 
two parties under one name; both standing 
in varying degree for growth and progress 
in community-life though relying for differ- 
entiation too much on personalities and non- 
essentials, very much as our national parties 
do to-day. The ante-bellum Southern voter 
was perhaps the best informed man in America 
on national politics, and decidedly careless 
as to the needs of his own township. He knew 
all about the Kansas and Nebraska Bill, and 
did not pester himself about the local school- 
house. Now, Kansas, like the primrose on 
the river’s bank, is just the plainest sort of 
Kansas to him, and Nebraska is chiefly 
interesting as saving him the trouble, every 
now and then, of deciding for whom to vote 
for President. Now his interest in the Philip- 
pines, or even in the Presidency, is mild as 
compared to his zeal for the schools and roads 
of his county. It is the era of domestic poli- 
tics, and of absorption of the people and the 
politicians in the welfare of the masses at home. 
Consulships and ministers plenipotentiary are 
as remote to his political taste as old wine or 
caviare to the palate of the working man. 
This detachment from national politics is an 
abnormal and a temporary political condition. 
For the South’s sake and the nation’s sake, 
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this condition must pass, for the Southerner 
is a healthy-minded political animal, who 
enjoys having a hand in his country’s govern- 
ment, and his country will be lacking in good 
sense if she doesn’t find a way to make use 
of his kind of strength. The reuniting of 
Southern political ability to national service 
must wait upon time to free it utterly from 
hesitation and fear arising out of the issues 
due to the presence of the African in our 
society and the influence upon our nerves of 
old horrid memories. When a perception of 
actual conditions and the spread of intelligence 
has swept this fear out of the minds of the 
masses of the people, they will also sweep out 
the reign of any leadership dependent on that 
fear. There will be a rebirth of party govern- 
ment, and two or more parties representing 
the intelligence and patriotism of these states 
will divide, debate, and consider issues on 
their merits. An inherently capable and pure 
political genius will be loosed, and freed to 
play upon complex and vital national questions. 
By that time there may be a rebirth of real 
parties in the nation itself — real parties with 
definite issues, instead of old names with the 
same issues. 

Neither solid North nor solid South can 
then obtrude their opaque masses between 
just principles and the vision of patriotic men. 
Southern men, neither better nor abler, person- 
ally, than some now timidly and in desperation 
mentioned for the Presidency, will naturally 
win the Presidency, because they will incarnate 
the things the people desire a President for. 
After a half century of national effacement, the 
South is cool-headed enough to know that 
the regaining of its prestige in Federal politics 
will be brought about in no frantic, hysterical 
way, but by educational influences and _pro- 
found changes in point of view. When some 
strong Southerner, like Daniel, or Culberson, 
or Williams, or Hoke Smith, harnesses himself 
to the idea of tariff reform, or to some patient, 
just, scientific method of establishing sym- 
pathetic relations between industrialism and 
democracy, and drives these ideas into the 
minds of the American people, no outworn 
bugaboos can keep such a man out of the 
highest service needed by the country. 

Notwithstanding all these considerations, it 
is my belief that this Southern detachment 
from national affairs has been a good and 
necessary thing for the era just passing, afford- 
ing to the men of that region freer opportunity 


THE GROWING SOUTH 


to emphasize local self-government, to re- 
discover it, as it were, in concrete ways, to 
perceive the identity of things social and 
political, to set up neighborhood unity and 
self-sacrifice in public affairs as proper ideals 
of growth; to learn, in short, to depend upon 
themselves, instead of upon Federal direction 
or Federal support. It is a strange happening 
that, by an absolute reversal of social em- 
phasis, the Southerner should again find him- 
self, not only defending metaphysically his 
old best-loved dogma of local self-government 
as the very core of democracy, but re-rooting 
it in the popular heart as a form of efficient 
machinery for beautifying and enriching the 
state. 

As our revolutionary age demanded human 
enthusiasm, and our Civil War period stead- 
fast courage, and our industrial period imagina- 
tion and daring, and our rebuilding a faith 
in education and sympathy with men, so, for 
adequate leadership in the new age about to be, 
the Southerner is developing a certain scientific- 
mindedness in intellectual approach and mental 
habit. I mean by the scientific-minded man 
one who observes closely, who has mental 
patience, who thinks with his brain and not 
with his emotions, who is satisfied with the 
whole truth and with nothing less. His 
reverence is for the past, but it is tempered 
with the common-sense patriotism which gives 
him enthusiasm for the future. He is at home 
in the republic, and a sense of mastery of the 
methods of his age, and perception of his 
kinship to all the world, have freed his energies 
and widened his vision. He has not attained 
wholly the ideal mental condition. He would 
be rather lonesome in America, if he had 
reached it; but he is moving that way. 

I mean by common-sense patriotism, the 
patriotism that impels a man to make things 
better about him, to sympathize with the 
plain man at his task, and the child of that 
plain man reaching up into life, to have a 
hand in building cities and in rescuing waste 
lands, to shed light and hope, if he can, upon 
multitudes of both races reaching up after 
better things. 

Steadfastness of spirit and purity of thought 
about public service have been stamped into 
the life of the South by its strange, sad history. 
There are now, added to these moral tonics, 
social sympathy and practical faith in common 
man, and these new ideas have been won out 
of such experience as to guarantee their 
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genuineness and permanence. This nation 
should not forget that such qualities are spiri- 
tual forces needed to combat coarse power 
and indifferentism to finer issues. Imperial- 
ism must modify, but will not wholly destroy 
this spiritual quality. Our country is a 
venerable example of republican government, 
but, after all, as a society, it is young and 
unformed. The golden age of the Southern 
half of this unformed society is about to dawn, 
—an age of wealth, of buoyant power, of 
freedom to run an unhindered race. Golden 
ages are the ages of danger to the character of 
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individuals or peoples. The eternal merits 
and treasures of our risen empire, standing 
upon the threshold of its golden age of peril 
and opportunity, believe me, my friends, are 
not its mighty potencies of wealth, but a clear 
idealism bred in the bone, a tutelage of fidelity, 
an instinct for integrity, an aptitude for 
ethical insight powerful enough to steady the 
course of this great experiment, as it encounters 
its recurring moral crises, and to contribute 
abundantly to the realization of the old hopes 
and faiths that give such solemnity and 
majesty to American beginnings. 


THE HIGH TIDE OF PHYSICAL 
CONSCIENCE 


THE AWAKENED INTEREST IN IMPROVING THE NATIONAL HEALTH. 


HOW IT CAN BE 


CRYSTALLIZED 


INTO CONCRETE RESULTS 


DR. LUTHER H. GULICK 


HAT there is a tide in the affairs of 
men, with flood and ebb, we will 
admit readily enough, even without 

the added assurance of the poet. All about 
us, if our eyes are open to see, we discover the 
subsiding of certain great tides of popular feel- 
ing. Equally clear is the rising of others, 
slowly, perhaps, like the water-line on a shallow 
beach, or as swiftly as a tidal wave. Public 
interest goes by pulses. 

The old-fashioned revival habit illustrates 
this pulse-curve rather distinctly. First, there 
is general apathy —a dead level —then a 
small impulse of curiosity or stirring of dormant 
conscience, then under the lash of exhortation 
and rebuke, a real rise of interest, then enthu- 
siasm; a great wave of popular excitement 
that seems powerful enough to shift the very 
foundations of the community; the final 
triumph of virtue over vice; the millennium 
coming on at last. And then, just why, no 
one feels quite certain, this spiritual exaltation 
shows signs of flagging, begins to subside, 
irresistibly, inevitably; the tide is past flood; 
the yearly converts are already backsliding. 
Iniquity, little the worse for its brief ducking, 
begins once more to emerge, like Ararat after 
the Deluge; and soon we are all back, pell-mell, 


in the old life once more, almost —if not quite— 
as wicked and unregenerate asever. The tide is 
atebb. But next year we will be revived again. 

This example might, perhaps, be accused 
of pessimism; but its intention is simply to 
point to the familiar truth that any wave of 
popular interest, no matter how extensive 
or profound it may seem to be, is bound to 
subside some time. It is in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of psychology, the 
laws of attention, which set forth the impossi- 
bility of holding a single object in the focus of 
consciousness beyond a certain length of 
time. But this great wave, until it passes 
its apex, has the power — and may exert it 
— to accomplish permanent and vital results; 
results that will endure long after the special 
impulse that brought them into being has 
gone into oblivion. It is in a high degree 
dynamic. Whether it does accomplish any- 
thing of moment or waste all its energy in 
splash is largely a matter of effective direction. 

The conventional revival impulse did not 
aim at concrete, hard-fact results; it directed 
itself too exclusively at the “inner” life, at 
soul-saving; it did not anchor itself anywhere; 
was too much an affair of emotion and testi- 
mony and amen shouting. A genuine and 
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rational reform movement seeks embodiment 
immediately in some external, tangible form; 
it has an objective goal; secures, it may 
be, a new and well-drafted tenement law, 
creates some effective implement or piece of 
machinery that will remain in operation after 
the popular impulse has ebbed. Great things 
cannot be accomplished without the popular 
impulse, but neither can they be accomplished 
by that alone. 


MARKING THE HIGH TIDE 


The great cathedrals are monuments, exert- 
ing their inspiration for all time, to one great 
tide of religious feeling. They could not 
be built to-day. Religious sentiment will 
never again express itself in that particular 
manner. But humanity will always be richer 
for them. The great incorporated mission- 
ary societies of England and America are 
the permanent fruit of a tremendous enthu- 
siasm for evangelization that swept through 
the churches six or seven decades ago. In 
recent years the wave has been subsiding, but 
the organizations are there in the field, with 
foothold and equipment. Three decades ago 
there was a strong flux in the temperance 
cause, then a long period of subsidence when 
it was well-nigh impossible to arouse any public 
interest, and now it looks once more as 
if the attention were going to turn in that 
direction, and with some likelihood of achieving 
more important results than the signing of 
total-abstinence pledges. 

Empire-building, sectarian religion, classical 
education — all seem to be on the ebb just 
now, so far as public interest is concerned. 
Clean politics, socialism, nature culture, are 
all on the ascendant. One need only glance 
at a magazine stall to discover what the waves 
are that are rising or at their crest. The wise 
man, who wishes to serve humanity in large 
ways, will take the tide at the flood, before 
it is too late, and turn his energy, while it 
lasts, into channels of practical service. 
More than that, he will find some way of keep- 
ing it at work even when the main impulse 
has passed. Some of this present energy can 
be dammed up. A good law, a permanent 
fund, an established organization — these are 
only a few of the ways of insuring the future 
out of the superabundance of the present. 

The man of large aims will not hurl himself 
against a stone wall. He will not put himself 


where the odds are all against his achieving 
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anything of moment. There are more than 
enough good causes to go around. Some are 
in flood, some in extreme ebb. A man must 
select, for, as the Scripture saith, a live dog 
is better than a dead lion. And for that 
matter, there are plenty of live lions, if a man 
wants his match. Also it has been said that 
the iron should be struck while it is hot. No 
great results need be expected from striking 
away at cold iron, either before or after it has 
been to the forge. 


THE INTEREST IN PHYSICAL WELL-BEING 


Very conspicuous among the rising interest- 
impulses of recent years is that which is con- 
cerned with the claims of physical well-being, 
what has been termed the physical conscience. 
This new sense of responsibility for things 
bodily is very wide just now. Interest runs 
higher in this direction than ever before in the 
history of our civilization. It is a wave of tre- 
mendous magnitude and power. This interest 
has arisen almost within the memory of the pres- 
ent generation, and it has not been conspicuous 
for more than fifteen or twenty years. It may 
be that the reason for the physical conscience 
waiting so long below the horizon had to do, 
in one way or another, with the old doctrine 
that spirit and flesh were deadly foes — the 
doctrine that had found voice in the direction of 
the Apostle Paul ‘‘to mortify therefore your 
members which are of the body”— in order 
that the soul, the one important thing, might be 
stimulated to fuller growth. The general 
conviction was that affairs of the flesh would 
look out well enough for themselves; in New 
England, especially, the emphasis was always 
put upon intellectual things. 

How far any ideal of a personality rounded 
on all sides had been lost is evidenced by the 
state of affairs we learn of in our colleges 
not more than five or six decades ago. There, 
if anywhere, among the choicest youth of the 
country, one would have expected to find 
some decent partnership of muscle and brain. 

“T am satisfied,” wrote Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, “that such a set of black-coated, 
stiff-jointed, soft-muscled, paste-compiexioned 
youth as we can boast in our Atlantic cities 
never before sprang from loins of Anglo-Saxon 
stock.” 


THE FIRST COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


It took a change of the whole popular con- 
ception of what life is, such a change as came 
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with the growth of scientific knowledge and 


the breaking down of certain religious barriers, 


to give physical conscience a chance to express 
itself with any adequacy. By 1826, to be sure, 
a first wave of interest in bettering the physical 
condition of college students had made itself 
felt. Harvard established gymnastic grounds 
equipped with a few machines; and she was 
followed a little later by Yale, Williams, 
Amherst, and Brown. But no one knew 
how to direct the movement effectively; the 
interest died out within five or six years, and 
the gymnasiums were abandoned. 

It was not until about the middle of the 
century that attention went to the subject 
again; this time in a stronger wave. System- 
atic physical training was incorporated in 
the curriculum of Amherst. The innovation 
took hold and kept its hold. It was the real 
beginning of modern college athletics. To-day 
almost no college is without its gymnasium 
and athletic fields. With the majority of stu- 
dents the athletic interests of their college 
— whether or not they are personally engaged 
in them — take precedence over every other 
thing. More than a million dollars goes into 
athletics every year. For better or worse, 
the man who does not share in the athletic 
enthusiasm has relatively little of the general 
college life. It is now almost the only phase 
of college life that has any interest for 
the general public — witness the newspaper 
space given to the games. The same enthu- 
siasm is being manifested everywhere, in 
the public schools of the country, in the young 
men’s societies — such as the Y. M. C. A., 
where the attendance has tripled within the last 
ten years—in the extension work of the 
churches and philanthropic organizations, in 
the free public gymnasiums of certain cities. 
Always athletics have the greatest appeal 
wherever you look. 


PLAYGROUNDS FOR CHILDREN 


Then there is the playground movement, 
which recognizes the physical rights of children. 
Though scarcely ten years old in this country, 
its growth has been little short of startling, 
almost every large city of the North and East 
has already some free playgrounds. Boston 
has 22. New York has 100 vacation play- 
grounds and 26 evening recreation centres. 
Washington has 23 playgrounds. In less 
than three years, Chicago has appropriated 
$10,000,000 for small parks and playgrounds. 
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The Chicago recreation centres provide indoor 
and outdoor gymnasiums for men and women, 
sand-gardens and wading-pools for the smaller 
children, ball fields for the bigger boys and 
men, and outdoor swimming pools. There is 
a national playground society and there are 
playground associations in a dozen of our 
cities. 

As significant, perhaps, if not more so, is 
the universal interest, of only a few years’ 
growth, in the subject of personal and public 
hygiene. “The city of Philadelphia spends 
more annually in the interest of public health 
than did the whole English-speaking world a 
century ago.”’ The sanitary condition of the 
tenements is now a matter of official inspection. 
Free public baths are provided in many cities. 
Restrictions have been placed upon the em- 
ployment of child-labor and the labor of women. 
The sanitary condition of the factories is the 
subject of official inquiry and of legal respon- 
sibility. 

Hygiene is among the required subjects of 
the public school curricula throughout the 
country. Medical inspection of the schools, 
first introduced in New York, in 1892, is now 
established — with a greater or less degree 
of working efficiency — in a number of Ameri- 
can cities. Two international congresses on 
school hygiene have already been held, one 
in Nuremburg, in 1904, the other last summer 
in London. 

Pure-food laws are another sign of the 
awakening. The popularity of “health foods” 
and the wide interest in the problems of diet, 
are other signs. Magazines devoted to physical 
training, to athletic sports; articles everywhere 
on good health and right living, indicate the 
enormous, unprecedented interest which the 
American public feels just now in setting life 
right on the physical side. 

Has the tide reached its flood yet? It is 
hard to say. But one thing is certain; there 
will be a turn eventually — a slow but inevi- 
table subsidence. It is neither good science 
nor good sense to disregard this fact. 

Pure food has already secured its legal status 
and governmental machinery. A_ national 
bureau of health, to do for us human beings 
what we are already doing for animals, is 
being forcefully urged, but has not yet arrived. 
Our government still pays far more attention 
to the health and disease of pigs and horses 
than it does to that of children. It studies the 
raising of good wheat and corn but as yet 
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pays no attention to the most important crop 


of all—our chief “infant industry’”— the | 


raising of healthy children. It seems as if 
every sane man and every true woman would 
want to help this movement on until it has its 
governmental status and adequate social 
machinery. 

We are educating 18,000,000 children in 
schools. We are compelling them to be seated 
much of the time for five hours per day. The 
rooms in which they are seated are sometimes 
well ventilated — sometimes not. We are 
forcing the eyes of children to do the work 
of reading to a far greater extent than has 
been attempted in any previous century. We 
are extensively lessening the kinds of play that 
children can carry on. 

This whole matter of education profoundly 
affects the health and vitality of city children; 
and yet, almost without exception, boards of 
education are prescribing hours of home study, 
the size of type in the text-books, length of 
line, with the page that children shall use 
during their school life, the kinds of seats 
they should sit in, the amount of light they 
should have, the character and length of their 
recesses, and a hundred other things which 
affect their health — without having the advice 
of competent medical authorities. 

One of the great things that we need to 
do here in America is to get boards of educa- 
tion to have thoroughly qualified, competent 
groups of specialists, who shall have the same 
authority with reference to the health of school 
children that the school architect has with 
reference to the school building or the Com- 
mittee on Supplies of the Board of Education 
has with reference to the purchase of coal, 
chalk, ink, and so on. 

A city such as New York should have a 
medical officer working immediately under 
the Superintendent of Schools. Under him 
there should be seven or eight specialists, 
for no one man can bea specialist upon every 
branch. One man should know all that there 
is to be known with reference to the children’s 
seating, particularly as to its effects upon the 
curves of the spine. He should be an ortho- 
pdic surgeon and should see to it that so far 
as possible the conditions under which children 
sit in the schools should not result in permanent 
deformity. Another man should be a specialist 
in reference to vision. He should be informed 
with reference to the character of the writing 
used in the schools, the type in the books, 
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and other matters of a similar character. 
There should be a specialist on nervous diseases 
who should know when children are over- 
worked, who would work out the whole prob- 
lem of home study in a way to utilize the 
most recent and important scientific findings. 
There should be a specialist on the diseases 
of the nose and throat. We find that there 
are many children whose growth is interfered 
with because of hypertrophied tonsils and 
adenoids. We should know what relation 
the school bears to these deformities. 

These men — with one or two others working 
in similar ways — should form a research group 
that should bring to the service of the 
695,000 children in the New York City public 
schools the very latest information available 
as to how health and vitality may be con- 
served by the schools. Such a corporation 
as the Standard Oil Company would not 
dream of conducting its affairs without the 
counsel of the technical chemical expert. 
These men should do for the Department of 
Education just what the Standard Oil chemists 
do with reference to the chemical processes 
involved in the business of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

There should be, in addition to these men, 
a group of physicians to go about in the schools, 
ascertaining the facts regarding ventilation, 
heating, lighting; who should examine all the 
children for the purpose of detecting deformi- 
ties of hearing, seeing, etc., so as to effect 
— either directly or through the parents— the 
removal of those disabilities that interfere 
with the profiting of the child by the education 
that is being provided by the city. The Board 
of Health should retain its hold on the inspec- 
tion for contagious diseases. This is work 
of an entirely different kind. The Board 
of Health is in the main doing this work 
effectively. 

Before this present great wave of interest in 
the health of children subsides, we must get 
our boards of education to incorporate into 
their structures this provision for the creation 
of departments of school hygiene. 

Without a basis of good health for our 
children our other efforts are of little value. 
Our education, science, literature, architecture, 
and even our religion are of no avail unless the 
human race itself remains healthy and sane. 
The schools are now a predominant influence 
in the lives of our children and must be guided 
toward health. 





